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_. Geo. W. Maher Quarterly _ 
Findings 


Even without a central archive of George W. Maher papers to turn to, 
one finds more and more information about Maher and his work. In 
this issue we're reporting recent findings. Including two previously 

unknown (to GWMQ) houses in Chicago's Edgewater neighborhood. 
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; : Marking Maher in Edgewater 
Skene ar Scientific American, March 1894. 
And narrative of substance about Maher's use of color. We find a 
wide variety of colors, some of them associated with the Prairie _ 
School architects, some not, and others associated with the arts and 
crafts movement. More new infortnation is on the next 16 pages. 
Inside inside 
Roger Bordeaux Taylor Plaster. Cement. 
writes about Fresno's Concrete. Or stucco? — 
water tower What to call it? 
At left, House Beautiful 


opts for “cemént™ in 1919. 
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From . 1884; Cand the: Clatence Stiles 
House at 1039 Wirithrop: Avenue (original 
number, changed to 5962 early this cen- 
tury) in Chicago's Edgewater’ neighbor- 

hood. ‘It's in the“Architects"and Builders® 
Edition: of the’ ‘Scieitifie American maga- 


; age 3 37 a cottage, Colo- 
E: ent; recently completed for 
# } Claes ae Esq., at Edgewater, 
Chicago, Ill. Dimensions: Front, 39 ft.; 
side, 51 ft., not including front piazza. 
Height of ceilings: Cellar, 7 ft.; first sto- 
ory; 9 ft..6.in.; second 9 ft.; third, 8 ft. 6 
rei The underpinning i is of local granite, 
-of-adight gray: calor, while the first story 


ss is covered with narrow clapboarding on 

a 2 gogo a s. , the exterior, and is painted olive yellow, 
» With ivory. white trimmings; second and 

| i aan cage wrt a _ third. stories are.shingled, and, stained a 


moss green with mottled ‘efféct. The roof 


a 894, scent Arvesteare Atte ie Builders Edition, March 1894, Memorial Library, University of 


is shingled, and is stained a plain moss 
green. The elevations have a quaint ap- 
pearance, and the plans show a conve- 
nient arrangement. The interior is fin- 
ished in an elegant manner. The many 
octagonal projections, beaded windows, 
paneled divans and spindle transoms add 
much to the antique effect so successful- 
ly sought. Hall is trimmed with antique 
oak, and it contains a broad, handsome 
staircase of similar oak with spindle bal- 
usters; a cluster of these balusters forms 
the newel post. The first landing has a 


toilet, a coat closet, provided with a sta- 


emRoom. 
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Stiles House, Chicago, c. 1894. Floorplans. Note front and rear lobbies—"lobby" being a quaint little seen word in Maher's residen- 
tial design. Scientific American, Architects and Builders Edition, March 1894. Memoria semps UW-Madison. 


room, billiard room and 
~ample storage. Bathroom is 

wainscoted and provided 
The fireplace is trimmed with the usual fixtures. Ce- 
with tiles, and is provid- y mented cellar contains fur- 
ed with a Colonial man- ees =o a nace, laundry and other 
tel. Library is trimmed get __ Recessary apartments. Mr. 
with sycamore, and is * Geo: 'W. Maher, Architect,:2 
well lighted by a cluster Chicago, III. 
of windows, the two 
small ones being glazed 
with leaded glass. Din- 
ing-room is trimmed 
with oak. It has a fire- 
place with tiles and a 
mantel of oak, china Goatees 
closet and butler's pan- BOSS pile = One: ‘comment. eich = 
try. Kitchen and its apart- Gilbert House, Wausau, Wisconsih. b. 1894.’ “Almost Same as s Stiles ‘ ¥ gould have been: a. feptiate, . 
mipnts ate Eammedt ond House. Difference: Palladian window at fop. PhO, ‘Marathon County =. Whitewood," which. ipeenareal 
wainscoted with white- istoricaliMuseum: would have thought: to be ee 
wood, and are fitted up in the best possi- = _ birch, is, according to my large 1890 dic- 
ble manner, The second floor is trimmed  °0Mtains five bedrooms and’ ‘Bathroom, | .__, tionary: "The:soft and; easily-worked ,. 
with whitewood, finished natural, and it While the. third’ floor’ ‘colitains: me ‘bed- wood of the tulip tree. It-is; amych, cused 
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House, Chicago, c. 1897. Note Maher's signature in lower righthand corner. Scientific American, Arehitecs and Builders Edition, 


March 1894, Memorial Library, UW-Madison. 


for cabinetwork, carriage building, etc." 


The owner, Clarence Stiles, is listed as a 
clerk for a business on Market. Street 
(now two levels of Wacker) near Monroe 
Street in the 1895 Chicago city directory, 
as a-manager in. the 1900 directory, and 
as a-department manager in the 1905 di- 
rectory. We'll surmise, using Frank Ran- 
-dall's book History of the Development 
of Building’ Construction ‘ii Chicago, : that 
Stiles wo ed for a-wholesdle firm; such 
was. the dominant, business | at Market and 
Monroe. 


ished), we can stil see a near twin, the 
Charles and Victoria Gilbert House, 
stands in Wausau at 904 Franklin Street. 
Which came first? The Edgewater houses 
were Maher's work because of his associ- 
ation with the Edgewater developer J.L. 
Cochran, 


+ 


Publication note. This edition of Scientif- 
ic American was from Munn & Co., 361 
Broadway, Dee York. 


Sources:. History of the Development of Building 
Construction in Chicago, Frank A. Randall, Uni- 
versity- of Illinois: Press, Urbana, 1949. Census, 
sa ‘Chicago i oe aes 


1897 3 Findings 


From 1897, from the May issue of Scien- 
tific American, Building Edition (same 

magazine, newly subnamed)}, we have an 
unidentified, nonaddressed Maher house 
in the Edgewater neighborhood of Chica- 


90. 


This house is one of five illustrating an 
unattributed article titled "Artistic 
House-Coloring," which seems a sizable 
advertisement—sort of an early infomer- 
cial—for Cabot's Creosote Shingle Stain, 
a product of Samuel Cabot, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. The other houses are the 
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Findings: 
these 
stories 


and the photos with them are pre- 
sented at length because they docu- 
ment an extensive interest in Ma- 
her's work in professional (Scientific 
American) and popular (American 
Homes and Gardens) and because 
they give us new information. 


We see more and more that Maher 
used many colors. There are these 
on and in his Stiles House of 1894: 
olive yellow, ivory white, moss 
green (on the shingles—from Cabot? 
see 1897). And in the Leach House 
of 1900: green—"a rich shade"— 
crimson, blues, browns, white, rose, 
red, a floral design in lavender. And 
the Serrell House of 1907: gray, bot- 
tle green, moss green (more Cabot 
shingles?}, an ecru tone of yellow, 
buff, brown, blue, green, white. 


This progression of colors is repre- 
sentative of three periods of Maher 
design. The first, the late 1880s into 
the 1890s, was when he remained 
under the influence of teachers and 
was working with developers; the 
example, the Stiles House, is Victori- 
an in exterior scheme. The second 
period, late 1890s into the 1900s, 
was Maher's time of mansions for 
the recently rich; for the example, 
the Leach House, the colors are 
rich, even florid. A third period, 
from about 1904 to 1910 or so, was 
Maher's period of greatest originali- 
ty and absorption of European 
ideas; here, the example, the Serrell 
House, has quieter colors. General- 
ly, from first to third, there is a ton- 
ing down. 


Beyond these houses, Maher used 
less and less color, as he was ab- 

sorbed into client interest in colo- 
nial and other period houses. 


Pierce House (1635), Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, and houses in Kennebunkport, 
Maine; Cincinnati, and Stamford, Con- 
necticut. 


This Maher house is shown in a small 
photo sized exactly like the one just here. 
I've had it enlarged to show more, some- 


HOUSE AT CHICAGO. 
Gores WW. Manse, Amcerrecr, 


what fuzzy detail. It's L-shaped. The first 
floor exterior is stone, the second floor 
stucco, and above all is a steep shingled 
roof, presumably covered with the Cabot 
product. There are decorative railings, a 
pseudo-buttress, a multisided projection, 
and various Gothic details including tre- 
foils on the dormers. A limited amount 
of fanciful, more of solid. Because of its 
mix of modern (i.e., unornamented) and 
Victorian elements, we call it eclectic: 
and certainly transitional for Maher. Ma- 
her would use the same basic shape for 
an Edgewater house of 1898, Ae Crandall 
House (demolished). s 
The story says nothing of the Maher 
house. However, there's this: ”...our pret- 
ty shingled residences are susceptible to 
very artistic and attractive coloring, and 
a judicious choosing and blending of col- 
ors add much to their appearance." And 
this, the very next sentence: "Glaring 
contrasts should be avoided, and colors 
should be chosen which are in harmony 
with the tints of nature, in the grass, the 
mosses, and the rocks." We learn, too, 


the Cabot shingles come in "a great.vari- 


ety of colors, like moss-greens, bark- 


- browns, silver-gray.” Fifteen. years later, 


we found these same colors i in‘a Cabot 
ad in House Beautiful. Cabit ‘is ‘still i in 
business at Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
See WWW. 
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1903 - Findings 


Where Maher's Arthur B, and Maud 
Leach House (1900) once was a massive 
brick presence at 321 Scotland Road in 
South Orange, New Jersey, there are now 
other houses, not Maher's. But thanks to 
a generous giving of space in the Febru- 
ary 1903 issue of Scientific American 
Building Monthly (another renaming), 
we can see the large house in full period 
splendor. The landscaping shows. So do 
several of the rooms. And in the Septem- 
ber 1903 issue of the same publication, 
we are given a closeup of a light fixture 
from the library. 


Leach was the business partner of John 
Farson who also had a house designed by 


-Maher, the house called "Pleasant 


Home" (1897) in Oak Park, Illinois. In 
1889 in Chicago, Leach and Farson orga- 
nized the investment banking firm of 
Farson, Leach & Co. In 1906 Leach 
bought Farson's interest and organized 
A.B. Leach & Co., with offices in New 
York, Chicago and elsewhere. 


Here's what Scientific American said 
about the Leach House. The unattributed 
article is interesting, of course, for what 
it says about the house and how much 
we're missing because of its destruction, 
and interesting because we're told how 
Maher drew nature into his house. The 
story is interesting, too, for its way of de- 
scribing. First -in paragraph six and in 
later ones, we read of "a wainscoting," 
which these days would just be "wain- 
scoting," and "quartered" instead of 
"quartersawed." Here's the article: 


"The engravings ‘shown on the cover and 
on pages 26, 27, and 28, present a house 
erected for A.B. Leach, Esq, at South 
Orange, NJ. 


"The design is modern, the predominat- 
ing thought being to combine the artistic 
qualities with the practical, following the 
general tastes and needs of the occupant. 
While the general horizontal effect of:the 
exterior and interior might suggest : Greek 
architecture, yet ‘this is in. principle only, 
since iid form thoulding.or ornamient-is 
taken absolutely from. this or any other 
source. No material has: been used that. 
would suggest an ‘imitation of‘an old 
product; therefore, this house represents 
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modernism in both architecture and in 
the use of its materials. 


"It will be noticed that all surfaces are 
broad and simple, emphasized by strong 
straight lines, large windows, and sim- 
7 plicity in the grouping of the openings 
and detail. This architectural effect per- 
mits strong color schemes, and in this re- 
spect the house is also worthy of atten- 
tion. Color is one of the most noticeable 


of mediums in presenting pleasing ef- 
fects, and by the method here em- 
ployed—of large broad wall surfaces—this 
color scheme is emphasized. 


"This idea of simplicity of wall surfaces, 
etc., extends throughout the house, and 
forms one of the distinct features of its 
architecture. The same theory extends to 
all methods of finishings and furnishings. 
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Leach House, South Orange, New Jersey, 
b. 1900. - 


This page, first and second floor plans. 
These name these rooms: 

@ First floor, clockwise (mostly) beginning 
in the rear center with the great hall with 
two small vestibules, then dining room 
with breakfast dais, butler's pantry, a 
vestibule, toilet room, reception room, 
main visitable, library and music room. 
Exterior spaces, clockwise from front, 
approach, terrace, veranda, terrace, 
terrace, carriage porch. 

@ Second floor, child's room, bath, 
nursery, mother's room (for Leach's 
mother Matilda Shaw Leach) with sitting 
porch and bath, another bathroom, a 
chamber, a hall with alcove, a landin 
with oriental dais, chamber sharing bath 
with "own room which has a dressing 
room with door to child's room anda 
balcony. 


Opposite page, exterior view. Scientific 
American Bute Monthly, February 
1903. Memorial Library, UW-Madison. 


The woodwork throughout is so treated as 
to bring out its natural beauty of grain, 
which no mouldings or ornament can ex- 
cel or produce. The front of the house is 
the formal part, looking toward Scotland 
Road. The rear is somewhat picturesque 
in its treatment, taking advantage of the 
beautiful view of the Orange Valley be- 
low. 


"The arrangement of the interior is spa- 
cious and homelike, the planning being 
arranged on the axis and vista theories of 
planning. The entrance hall is trimmed 
in a massive manner with oak, which is 
finished in the antique. The wall space is 
divided by massive pilasters with carved 
capitals supporting massive beams, 
which extend across the ceiling. The. wall 
space between the pilasters are covered 
with a rich shade of green. The floor is 
laid with mosaic, in a geometrical de- 
sign. The fireplace, which is faced with 
Mexican onyx, is provided with an over- 
mantel in one panel of oak which is.one 
of the attractive features of the house. 


"The great hall is reached by a short run 
of steps, and is trimmed in a similar 
manner. It has a wainscoting, above 
which the walls are covered with a crim- 
son burlap. The ceiling is paneled with 
beams. The large landscape window is 
one of the features of this hall, for as one 


Leach House, South Orange, New Jersey, b. 1900. Exterior view. On the following pages, three interior views; the "entrance hall” 
and "great hall" were incorrectly labeled. Scientific American Building Monthly, February 1903. Memorial Library, UW-Madison. 


enters the hall the scenery beyond seems 
encased in a huge ornamental frame, pre- 
senting a different picture each day dur- 
ing the seasons of the year. The fireplace 
is faced with Mexican onyx, with a shelf 
of the same, and on over-mantel formed 
of a triple arch built in mosaic. 


"The reception-room is treated in the 
Louis XIV style, with white and gold, 
and has an open fireplace with Mexican 
onyx facings and a circular mirror for the 
over-mantel. The music-room is trimmed 
with San Domingo mahogany, and it has 
a wainscoting, column effect, between 
alcove and music-room, an open fireplace 
with Mexican onyx facings and a carved 
mantel and over-mantel extending to ceil- 


ing. The dog-irons are of dull brass, with 
a lute design; the same lute design is re- 
produced in the lighting apparatus. 


"The library is trimmed with mahogany 
and has bookcases built in, wainscoting, 
dull brass chandelier, plaster cornice, 
and a fireplace with a mosaic tiled 
hearth, Mexican onyx facings and a man- 
tel with mirror extending to the ceiling. 


"The dining-room is trimmed with ma- 
hogany and has a wainscoting, above 
which the wall space is covered with a 
tapestry effect. At one side of the room a 
buffet is built in, over which there are 
stained glass windows, shedding a soft 
and pleasant light over the entire room. 
The fireplace has a mosaic tiled hearth, 


onyx facings, and a mahogany mantel. 
The crystal chandelier is a feature of the 
lighting of this room. The breakfast- 
room, which is reached by two steps, is 
treated similar to the dining-room, except 
that it has a mosaic tiled floor. The but- 
ler's pantry is fitted up complete, with 
dumb-waiter and stairway connection 
with kitchen in the basement. 


"The stairs rise from the great hall to a 

broad landing, treated in the Oriental 

style, from which the stairs rise to the 

main hall. This Oriental room has a clus- 

ter of three arches, which are supported 

on a group of small columns. There isan “* 
open fireplace with a mosaic tiled 

hearth, and facings of glass in old blues 

and browns, paneled seats at the side of 
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Leach House, South Orange, New Jersey, b. 1900. Entrance hall—"vestibule" on floor plan. 
Maher chairs flank fireplace. 
Scientific American Building Monthly, February 1903. Memorial Library, UW-Madison. 
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Leach House, South Orange, New Jersey, b. 1900. Great hall. 
Maher table and upholstered furniture, sconces, light fixture. 
Scientific American Building Monthly, February 1903. Memorial Library, UW-Madison. 
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Leach House, South Orange, New Jersey, b. 1900. Music room. 
No obvious Maher-designed furniture. 
Scientific American Building Monthly, February 1903. Memorial Library, UW-Madison. 
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the same, and across the opposite side of 
landing. 


"The bedroom over the drawing-room has 
white enamel trim, with old rose walls 
and decorations; the fireplace has red 
tiled facings and a hearth and white 
enameled mantel. The bedroom over the 
dining-room is trimmed with bird's eye 
maple and is in harmony with the wall 
decorations, which are of a floral design 
in lavender. The alcove forms a sitting- 
room, with bookcases built in, and also 
paneled seats. The bedroom over the mu- 
sic-room is also trimmed with bird's eye 
maple, and has a broad, low fireplace 
with white unglazed tiled hearth and 
facings and a mantel. The remaining 
bedrooms and nursery are trimmed with 
quartered oak. 


"The bathrooms are fitted up in a hand- 
some manner. The floor has a paved tiled 
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floor, a wainscoting to the height of five 
feet, above which the wall and ceiling 
are treated with white enamel paint. 
These bathrooms are furnished with por- 
celain fixtures and exposed nickelplated 
plumbing. There are four guest rooms 
and bathrooms, besides the servants’ 
quarters, on the third floor. 


"The cellar, or basement, contains the 
kitchen, laundry, and its dependences, 
and also a furnace-room and a billiard- 
room. Mr. George W. Maher, architect, 
218 La Salle Street, Chicago, Iil. 


"The engravings were made from photo- 
graphs taken specially for the BUILDING 
MONTHLY." 


In the same issue, there is this about the 
Leach House gardens, which we can 
guess were inspired or designed by Ma- 
her: 


Leach House, 
South Orange, 
New Jersey, b. 
1900. 
Previous page, 
two exterior 
views. This 
page, light 
fixture. 
Scientific 
American 
Buildin 
Monthly, 
September 
1903. 
Memorial 
Library, UW- 
Madison. 


"Two fine 
views of the 
garden at- 
tached to the 
house of A.B. 
Leach, Esq., 
at South Or- 
ange, N.J., 
and which is 
illustrated 
and described 
in full else- 
where in this 
number, are 
shown on 
page 28. 


"This garden 
is an interesting example of what can be 
accomplished with simple treatment and 
yet with stately effect. The chief depen- 
dence is placed on the trees, many of 
which are fine examples of long contin- 
ued growth under favorable conditions, 
and on the general situation of the garden 
and the wonderful view which it com- 
mands. The broad walks, kept in won- 
derful order, are bordered with beds of 
plants and shrubs, while a fine note of 
architectural beauty is given by the dig- 
nified steps and the stately belvedere 
which overlooks the Orange Mountains." 


A few months later, in Scientific Ameri- 
can Building Monthly's September issue, 
there was this to accompany a photo of a 
Leach House light fixture; I'm including 
this just to make the record complete: 


"Illustrations of gas and electric light fix- 


Serrell House, Kenilworth, Illinois, b. 1907. Exterior views, this page; also the next, entrance above, side and back below. Below this 
page, first-floor plan. American Homes and Gardens, August 1911. Memorial Library, UW-Madison. 


tures are shown on page 56. One is photo- 


graphed from the residence of A.B. 
Leach, Esq., South Orange, N.J..." 


Though the house has too many motifs to 
exemplify Maher's motif-rhythm theory 
of design, there are obvious Maher de- 
tails: arched dormers, arches within 
arches around the main entrance door 
and above the great hall fireplace, and an 
elaborated circle like the one used in the 


and the later "Rockledge," the house 
(1911-12, demolished) for Ernest and 
Grace King near Winona, Minnesota. 


The Leach family owned the house until 
the early 1950s. Maude continued to live 
there after Arthur died in 1939. 


Sources: City directories. Site visit. 


I9O1L1 . Findings 


In August 1911, American Homes and 
Gardens magazine published "Two Types 
of Stucco Houses" by Burr Bartram, a 
sometime contributor. One of these was 
Maher's 1907 house for Wallace and Fan- 
nie Serrell. The other was a house in Red 
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Bank, New Jersey, by a New York archi- 
tect, Fred Truex. 


The Serrell House, at 320 Melrose Avenue 
in Kenilworth, Illinois, isn't much com- 
mented on these days, perhaps because 
subtlety of coloring has been lost and 
landscaping is minimal. The recent 
guide George Washington Maher in Ken- 
ilworth listed the house but had no pho- 
to. In 1908, however, a House Beautiful 
writer, found this house “a particularly 
pleasing composition" with "strong out- 
lines." Bartram thought this structure 
"an artistic expression." 


Here's all of what he wrote: 


"The great movement toward the use of 
cement construction is well exemplified 
in the two houses which form the subject 
of this paper. 


"The house built for Mr. W.L. Serrell, at 
Kenilworth, Ill, is an artistic expression 
of the highest accomplishment in cement 
construction. Mr. George W. Maher, of 
Chicago, the architect of this house, has 
taken special care to design a dwelling 
that would meet all the requirements of 
the owner, and at the same time afford 


Serrell House, Kenilworth, Illinois, b. 
1907. Interior views, this page and the 
next. This page, two views of living 
room. Next page, dining room. American 
Homes and Gardens, August 1911. 
Memorial Library, UW-Madison. 


him an opportunity to put his best efforts 
into a house of distinction. 


"The main walls are covered with cement 
stucco of a rough gray surface, while the 
half-timber work and trimmings are 
painted bottle green. The roof is covered 
with shingles and stained a moss green. 


"The interior arrangement of the first 
floor is perfect in regard to light and ven- 
tilation. 


"The entrance hall is built one step 
above the grade line, while four steps 
lead from the entry to the level of the 
first floor. The hall is a central one, with 
stairs ascending over the entry to a broad 
landing, on which there is placed a clus- 
ter of lighted small windows. 


"This hall, the living- and dining-rooms 
are trimmed with chestnut, stained and 
finished in a soft brown tone. 


"The entire ceilings of the three rooms 
are beamed, forming panels, the spaces 
among the beams being tinted an ecru 
tone of yellow, which gives life and light- 
ness to the color scheme of the rooms. 
The main walls of the living-room have a 
tinted tone of the same color. The fire- 
place, built of brick with the facings ex- 
tending from the floor to the ceiling, oc- 
cupies the center wall space on one side 
of the room, while opposite the fireplace 
there is a bay-window furnished with a 
broad paneled seat. French windows 
open onto the living-porch, which is the 
feature of the house. This porch is en- 
closed with screens in summer and glass 
in winter; and, being heated by steam, 
afford a place for the housing of plants 
during the cold weather. 


"The dining-room has a cluster of case- 
ment windows placed at one side of the 
room, while the inside wall space is oc- 
cupied by a built-in buffet. A plate shelf 
extends around the room at the height of 
the top of the buffet. The wall space be- 
low the shelf is treated in a soft buff tone, 
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while the wall space above the shelf is 
covered with a large-figured paper in 
golden brown, blue and green. 


"From the dining-room the extensive vis- 
ta through the hall and the living-room to 
the living-porch is one of unusual range 


Nand fascination. 


"The pantries and kitchen are treated in 
a sanitary manner, and are equipped 
with all the best modern conveniences. 


"The owner's suite and guest-rooms oc- 
cupy the second floor of the house. 


"The sleeping rooms are treated with 
white enamel paint for the trim, while 
the walls of each room are finished in 
one particular color scheme. The bath- 
rooms have tiled wainscoting and floors, 
and furnished with porcelain fixtures and 
exposed nickel-plated plumbing. 


"The house contains ample storage space 
and two bedrooms in the third story, and 
heating apparatus, fuel-rooms and laun- 
dry in the cellar. 


"Considerable cultivation is in evidence 
about the house, and the lines of the 
building have been very much enhanced 
by the beauty of the growing shrubs and 
plants. The approach to a house is the in- 
troduction, and the closely-clipped hedge 
at each side of the walk presents an in- 
viting appearance in advancing from the 
street. 
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"The ground plans are simple and permit 
the laying out of a lawn in front with a 
few bushes, which with the low hedge 
and several choice trees give just the ef- 
fect needed for setting off the dwelling. 
In the rear there is more horticultural 
elaboration, as will be seen in the en- 
graving, where there is some approach to 
a massing of plants and bushes, which 
with the low hedge and severity, which 
is the most pronounced, is the garden 
square built on the highest part of the 
roof of the living-porch at one end of the 
house, 


"In selecting a dwelling of this type of 
stucco construction, the example present- 
ed in the illustrations was found and 
studied by the writer, and it impressed 
him with the value of the free style 
shown in the architect's work. Still an- 
other striking feature was the diffusion of 
colors, a scheme carried out in this in- 
stance in a way which furnishes many 
pleasant effects in the gray stucco and 
greens of the outside and in the tints of 
brown, yellow and blue of the interior. 
The last colors, while infusing the ceil- 
ings, walls and the like with warmth and 
life, also contribute a tone to the inside, 
which is in pleasing contrast to the gray 
of the rough cement construction and the 
opposing shades of the roof, the half-tim- 
ber and the trimmings. In addition to the 
architectural points which work in stucco 
can achieve, he was also impressed by 


the practical plan of the dwelling and its 
effective ventilation." 


Well, there. Bartram is rather pedestrian. 
Much of what makes the house attractive 
shows better in the photos. Especially 
those of the exterior. In earlier photos 
(American Architect and Building News, 
August 12, 1908; House Beautiful, No- 
vember 1908) the house and surroundings 
seem a bleak place. Here there is lush- 
ness of trees, a low hedge, a sculpted tree 
at the entrance, shrubbery, flowers, 
vines, greenery generally. What Bartram 
calls a "garden square," a three-sided 
planter above the veranda, may be 
unique to a Maher house—I can't recall 
another such. 


Inside: a good space, open from dining 
room to veranda. Some good Maher built- 
ins: bookcases, a sideboard. The fireplace 
lacking a glass mosaic is typical Maher. 
The freestanding furniture, none of it by 
Maher, is a hodgepodge of styles, most of 
it seeming inappropriate—owner's 
choice, we'll say—with only some wick- 
er, a chair or two and the Stickleyesque 
dining room table looking right. 


The floorplan here has some rooms re- 
named from earlier appearances in 
American Architect and House Beauti- 
ful. We now have "entry" rather than the 
original "vestibule," "drawing room" in- 
stead of "living room," and "veranda" in- 
stead of "porch." Bartram clears up some 
confusion created by a 1908 photo about 
the latter. American Architect showed 
the porch, as it was then, closed with no 
door on the front side. Bartram mentions 
glass for winter. 


Serrell was in the wholesale grocery 
business. 


The house was offered for sale for more 
than $1 million a few years ago. 


I haven't been in. 


Publication note. American Home and 
Gardens was published by Munn and 
Company in New York. 


Sources: "Houses Designed by Coorge W, Maher," 
House Beautiful, November 1908. 
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(aka Haysen). With Maher for 18 years, oe ig 

Hasenbalg died November 23, 1918. arate 

Source: Western Architect, January 1921. (1908, de- 

February 19, Maher's article "An Ameri- ea 

can Monument to Theodore Roosevelt" opening ‘ 

was published in The American Archi- day:.a cho- Be, Natasa ee be va 

tect magazine. See last issue. rus of 600 For sale, Advertised in February 1919, Frank Lloyd Wright's Coonle 
voices and House (1908) in Riverside, Illinois, a Chicago ahi was for sale for 
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Maher was among those shown at an art apolis Sym- 

exhibit for a meeting of the Tenth Dis- phony in 1919. 

trict, Federation of Women's Clubs. Percy Fletch- 


Brooks, her family name was specifically 471, "Song to Victory" and Verdi's "Re- the Winona Savings and Bank (1913-16), 
noted in the local Papert. Also shown was quiem." The next day performances Winona, Minnesota; the Dryden House 
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Rosa Ponselle, "who made a great sensa- _ by brother-in-law Hermon MacNeil in 
tion upon the state of the Metropolitan front of Maher's gymnasium at North- 


March 26. Maher's article "Improvement 
of Farm Buildings and the Country-Side" 
was published in The American Archi- 
tect. See last issue. 
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: 


western University, Evanston. 


May 7. The American Architect maga- 
zine reviewed the Chicago architectural 
ae OS just mentioned. Though work 
by a number of architects (from Chicago 
Schmidt, Garden & Martin; George Nim- 
mons; Dean and Dean; Holabird and 
Roche; Tallmadge and Watson) was 
shown, no architect was mentioned in 


the text. Instead there was this: 


As for the architecture, it is certain 
that the men in the Middle West have 
been progressive and in their progres- 
siveness have they clung to their ide- 
als. There is a certain well indicated 
originality in the work of these Chi- 
cago men that would seem to show 
that there is being developed a strong 
tendency toward what may be called 
a regional type. We are to broadcast a 
country, too widely diversified, to 
hope to evolve what may be known as 
a national type of architecture, so we 
shall perforce create regional types 
that will mark the section from 
which they spring. 


, The Middle West, like all the rest of 
the country, has during the past two 
years been almost stagnant in its 
building operations. But the architects 
in that section appear to have given 
strict attention to the admonition 
"plan now.” This is apparent at the 
exhibition. There are many projects 
shown that only await some stabiliz- 
ing influence when they will go rap- 
idly forward. They range through ev- 
ery type of building, and they show 
the development of certain ideals in 
design and plan that will create a 
widespread interest and, it is be- 
lieved, gain general approbation... 


May 7. Reporting on the annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Nashville, American Architect 

noted, about architectural improvement 
of farm buildings: 


George W. Maher, chairman of the 
delegates from the Illinois Chapter, 
and prominently identified with this 
movement, addressed the convention. 
Mr. Maher's contention was that the 


Continues... 


Stucco 


Intriguing to Maher (and this Quarterly's editor) was the exterior wall cov- 
ering he called plaster. One of his houses in this issue, the Serrell House in 
Kenilworth, Illinois, was described in a 1911 magazine article as "an artistic 
expression of the highest accomplishment in cement construction." Many of 
Maher's houses were cement-clad. Five of these in the Chicago suburbs, four in 
Kenilworth and one in Highland Park, were written about in The House Beauti- 
ful magazine in 1908. Here, the unnamed writer said: 


Whatever the future of this material may be in its relation to public build- 
ings, it is its fitness for the home which will give it a permanent place 
among construction mediums. Its purely structural beauty must be felt by 
even the amateur who approaches the subject without knowledge of its 
present qualifications or its long and interesting history. Concrete suits 
many types, and in this particular is more flexible than stone, which, admi- 
rable as it is for a large dwelling, seldom suits the small American house. 
The growing appreciation of concrete has brought about a radical change in 
suburban architecture... 


The frame house has passed and in its place is a new type—solid concrete, 
cement, or "roughcast," containing something strong and vigorous... 


Concrete or what? That brings me us to naming. As mentioned, Maher typical- 
ly called the substance 
plaster, as did fellow Chica- 
go architect Robert C. Spen- 
cer Jr. (more to come about 
him). However, early in this 
20th century, others were 
calling it cement, concrete 
and other variations and 
more and more often stuc- 
co. What this seems to have 
been about is upgrading to a 
more sophisticated sound- 
ing word. Stucco is an Ital- 
CONCRETE ian word meaning “a crust, 
1 piece." An 1890s Webster's 
Lhihle J unabridged dictionary de- 
fines stucco as "plaster of 
= any kind used as a coating 
for walls." Stucco must 
Originally aco e rng a Robert Spencer article have been more agreeable 
in House Beautiful, September 1905. than more industrial terms. 
This is all guessing. Some- 
where there must be a dissertation lurking about the history of concrete and its 
marketing evolution. 
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Back to Spencer. In September 1905 in his one of his regular "Planning the 
House" articles in The House Beautiful, Robert Spencer wrote, "A few years 
ago a house with an exterior covering of cement or plaster was a conspicuous 
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Atlas cement ad at left features, 
uncredited, at top Maher's plaster’ 
Corbin House (1904), Kenilworth, 
Illinois. House Beautiful, January 
1909. 


novelty in most parts of the United 
States." And: It has been fully 
proven, however, that this substi- 
tute for wood is proof against the 
severity of our northern climate, 
and that it may, in all probability, 
be relied upon to last as long as the 
structure which it covers." Then, 
Spencer, who graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin in Madi- 
son in 1886 with a civil engineer- 
ing degree, proceeded into many 
paragraphs of technical description 
of exterior plastering. Part of that 
was his drawing on the previous 
page. He concluded, "Houses built 
in this manner are really better 
than stone." 


Now to where the story of plaster/ 
cement/concrete/stucco had got- 
ten in 1919: 


January. An article in House Beau- 
tiful spoke of a "cement" house. 


February. \n House Beautiful's 
February issue, we read of "plas- 
ter" (p. 65) and "stucco" (p. 74}. 


May. An advertisement in House Beautiful 
was about "stucco" houses. 


June. The June issue of The House Beauti- 
ful magazine was called the "Brick and Ce- 
ment Number.” Its cover is shown on this 
issue's cover. The drawing is by one Mau- 
rice Day. 


June. House Beautiful published an article 
titled "The Value of Stucco." Writer David 
I. Barnes said, "The history of plaster is full 
of interest, for it was known in the earliest 
beginnings of building. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans and made extensive use of it, and it 
was thus a natural legacy to Italy. From the 
Italians we have borrowed the name of stuc- 
co as well as many of the devices of its 
use..." And: "Stucco is also responsive to the 
imagination. Let us remember it is a plastic 
material, and 'these things are plastic to the 
spirit’ also." Barnes continued with encour- 
agement to experiment more with "possibil- 
ities to be obtained in the choice of the ag- 
gregate (i.e., varieties of sand, fine gravel, 
marble dust, etc.}..." 


September. Writing in House Beautiful's 
monthly issue, Charles White said (paren- 
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‘THE ROYCROFT SHOPS 
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From House Beautiful, September 1919. 


theses are his), "The cheapest plaster 
(stucco) to use is rough-cast..." 


September. An ad in Western Architect 
from MacAdams & Call of Chicago pro- 
moted "Stucco on E-Cod Fabric." The il- 
lustration showed a Barry Byrne house in 
Evanston, Illinois. 


October. Again from House Beautiful: An 
Atlas ad included these words—the dash- 
es are their), "Atlas Cement—stucco— 
gives..." 


December. In an Atlas ad in Western Ar- 
chitect, "A home built with Atlas ce- 
ment—stucco—gives you the economical 
advantages of permanent, fireproof con- 
struction..." 


Prognosis: Stucco to win. It has. Who 
among us would say we have a plaster 
house? 


Other sources: "Houses Designed by George W. 
Maher," The House Beautiful, November 1908. 
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his autobiography. The Michigan references are 
to the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor 
where Philip had studied architecture before the 


aa war. 
Still interested in a career in architecture and 
having an opportunity to join the American 
Commission to negotiate peace in Paris, I 
applied and was accepted to continue the de- 
coding work I had been doing in London. 
This I felt would be a great chance to study 
ya"ee"ss" NG % egerseettg== s prensa’ s I a se in col- 
ey 7) 9oeuevsae. “kites ‘RVESneR fe and broacen my Knowledge of Burope, 
which at that time was considered quite es- 
sential. Having also heard so much of the 
ROUNDS may be greatly beautified by the Beaux-Arts school in Paris I was able to 
use of Rookwood materials for the foun- learn more about it and often went there, to 
tain, walls, outside swimming pool or see what they were doing... 
Italian garden. Rookwood bowls and pedestals 
often fit harmoniously into the general scheme. After approx. 5 or 6 months there I decided 
Rookwood also produces muny small things that it was time to return to the U.S. and at the 
make the interior of the home more altractive. end of my term there I was given a month 
THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY leave which I used to take a trip thru Italy, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO staying at Rome, Florence, Venice, Lake 
Como and ending up on the French Riviera 
at Nice, Cannes and Monte Carlo. This was 
most interesting to see the many buildings I 
had sketched in the Fine arts class at Michi- 
gan. 
-~,, 


From House Beautiful, September 1919. 


1909 more 


subject of farm buildings was a dis- 
tinct one and should not be confused 
with matters of industrial housing or 
town planning. A motion providing 
for a separate commitiee on farm 
buildings was put and carried. 


May. Maher's article "A Convention of 
Vision and Progress” was published in 
The Western Architect. The subject was 
the convention just mentioned. See last 
issue. 


May 30. Maher client Frank J. Scheiden- 
helm was elected president of the State 
Bank of Evanston. Maher had designed a 
house next door in Wilmette for the Sc- 
heidenhelms in 1906. Source: Winnetka 
Weekly Talk. 


June. Henry Holsman was elected 
president of the Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects to succeed Maher. Maher 
was elected to a one-year term as 
director. Source: Western Archi- 
tect. 


December, \n a report on a Chi- 
cago zoning plan, Maher was 
mentioned as chairman of the 
committee on municipal art and 
city planning for the Illinois 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects: The writers of the 
report were architects Allen Pond, 
Howard Shaw, Martin Roche and 
Richard Schmidt. Source: The 
Western Architect. 


Meanwhile. What Philip Maher 
was doing in Europe after World 
War I. Sounding quite self-ab- 

sorbed, he recounts this time in 


I ended the trip at Le Havre where I em- 
barked for the good old U.S. and headed 
back to Kenilworth. Needless to say my War 
experience had been a most fortunate one as 
every step was as lucky as it could be, and 
beneficial in every way. Upon getting home I 
decided to make a trip to Ann Arbor to see if 
I had better return and finish my senior 
year, whereupon I could graduate with a de- 
gree. As a degree was not as essential at that 
time as it is today and my European experi- 
ence had given me so much, I felt that I had 
best get started again in my father's office 
which I proceeded to do. 


Having not corresponded with Mary Baker 
for some time, I called her to say I had at 
last made it back to Chicago and hoped we 
might meet and talk over the days at Great 
Lakes, and what was going on in her life. She 
seemed glad to here from me and suggested 
that we have tea at the Blackstone the follow- 
ing day. When I arrived I found her with Al- 
lister McCormick, who she said she had be- 
come engaged and it was good to see her 
again, although I was somewhat surprised at 
the news. 
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That was the last time I ever saw my 
former girl friend and little did I 
know what fate had in store for any of 
us. During the following years I 
pitched in with my father and work 
was scarce, making it difficult to get 
the commissions he used to get, so he 
embarked on a program of building 
good well built houses for sale in Ke- 
nilworth, which turned out to be 
quite successful. I assisted him in 
this work and we also built in other 
suburbs such as Winnetka and even 
Highland Park. 


Other sources: Autobiography, Philip B. Maher, 
March 21, 1978. Chicago Tribune, Death Notices, 
November 24, 1918. Two Chicago Architects and 
Their Clients, Frank Lloyd Wright and Howard 
Van Doren Shaw, Leonard K. Eaton, MIT Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1969. 


Places 


Glencoe, Illinois 

The future of the Jeffrey House (c. 1910} 
remains uncertain. A developer has of- 
fered to buy the house, tear down it and 
others nearby on Greenleaf, and build 
new houses on the sites. This, of course, 
is part of the phenomenon called "tear- 
down." Some village residents are angry 
about the Greenleaf situation. A meeting 
was scheduled June 16. 


Oak Park, Illinois 

A Maher house was on the 14th Annual 
Parenthesis Kitchen Walk in April. A 
Chicago Tribune story (April 17) about 
the tour called the house "a dignified 
George Maher mansion." 


Media 
MI 
MacNeil's quarter 


Maher brother-in-law Hermon MacNeil 
designed a new U.S. quarter dollar in 
1916. It seems to have become a classic. 
In a recent issue of The New Yorker 
(April 26-May 3, 1999), novelist and es- 
sayist John Updike remembers that quar- 
ter. He says that Elsie Stevens, who was 
married to the estimable poet Wallace 
Stevens, posed for the head of the Stand- 
ing Liberty (then this): 


whose figure (not Elsie Stevens's) was 
criticized for showing too much naked 
flesh and was more heavily draped in 
the second year of its issue. This 
coin, as it yielded to the Washington 
quarter, first minted in 1932, was 
treasured by small boys because, if it 
was turned upside down and partly 
covered with a knowing thumb, the 
wings and head of the flying eagle on 
the reverse became a striding legs 
and a penis. 


No mention of MacNeil. Or Maher. 


Oh, to see if this works, look at our Octo- 
ber-December 1998 issue, page 12. 


Newspaper 
"Trees for the forest" 


The Chicago controversy over possible 
destruction of the Lambert Tree Studios 
(1894, additions in 1912, 1913) on State 
Street and the adjacent Medinah Temple 
(1913) on Wabash has old and new con- 
nections to Maher. Old: The Tree Studios 
were designed and expanded by the Chi- 
cago firm of Bauer and Hill, and Hill 
and Woltersdorf, the former being the ar- 
chitects Maher was apprenticed to when 
a teenager, the latter being the successor 
firm to Bauer and Hill. New: One of the 
advocates for saving the Tree Studios is 
Lois Weisbetg, Chicago cultural affairs 
commissioner and Maher homeowner. 
She has organized an exhibition called 
"Capturing Sunlight: The Art of Tree Stu- 
dios." Artwork created by Trees tenants 
will be displayed at the Chicago Cultural 


Center, 78 East Washington Street, June 
18-September 26. 


The controversy was outlined again May 
5 in a Chicago Tribune article headlined 
"In one man's view, developers can't see 
the Trees for the forest." A developer, 
Steven Fifield, wants to level the two-sto- 
ry Tree Studios and the massive Medina 
Temple. Fifield, said writer M.W. New- 
man, "plans to put up something big and 
high with apartments, parking and shop- 
ping." He needs city approval because 
the front section is a protected city land- 
mark. Medina Temple, venue for decades 
of Shrine circuses, is not. 


Newspaper 
Cottage industry for 
designer Voysey 


A Boston Globe story (April}, headlined 
"A cottage industry of Voysey designs,” 
was about the English architect C.F.A. 
(for Charles Francis Annersley) Voysey 
(1857-1941). Much of the article was 
about Voysey flame tender David E. Ber- 
man of Plymouth, Massachusetts. Other 
parts were about firms reproducing Voy- 
sey wallpaper and carpeting. Voysey, of 
course, is often cited as an influence on 
Maher. Maher never said so, however. 


Journal 


Fresno water tower 
Beginning on the next page: Roger Bor- 
deaux Taylor's article about Maher's wa- 
ter tower from The Journal of the Fresno 
City and County Historical Society. The 
article will continue in our next issue. 


WW 


Our site's on it 


Look for this quarterly on the World 
Wide Web at: http://userpages.itis.com/ 
donjohn/maher.html. I know you can use 
Infoseek and Lycos as search engines. 


Hee ale 
We'll be tn Style 


1900 


— 


A small ad for this quarterly will appear “uw 


in the August issue of Style 1900, one of 
David Rago's publications. 
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The Journal of the Fresno City and County Historical Society 


Fresno’s Historic Water Tower 
Myths of the Origins of Its Design and Functions 


By Roger Bordeaux Taylor 


when the ground floor was a parking 


Introduction 
meter repair shop. There have been sev- 


For more than a hundred years Fresno 
citizens and visitors alike have been 
awed by and curious about the water 
tower at 2444 Fresno Street. It is the 
most identifiable landmark in Fresno, 

a frequent subject of photographers 
and artists, and was featured in a 
yc series, “Fresno,” in 1986. 

Prior to 1964 there was con- 
fusion about the date of its con- 
struction, ranging from 1887 to 
1892. However, Spencer Knox 
Kendig, a 17-year-old high 
school student who was re- 
searching old newspapers in 
the Fresno Historical Soci- 
ety’s archives, discovered the 
actual date to be November 

1894. No date is shown on 
the architect’s drawings so 
we have _ accepted 
Kendig’s research as de- 
finitive. 

Not so definitive is the 
speculation as to the ori- 
gin of its design and func- 
tions. The title on the 
architect’s drawings says 
“Library and Water Tower 
For Fresno California.” The 
library element was never 
developed. The building was 
used for water storage from 

1894 to 1963, when it was 
drained, and thereafter was 
unused except for a few years 


Geo. W. Maher’s drawing of Fresno’s water 
tower was published in the Inland Architect 
and News Record in April 1894. The caption 
read, “Combined Water Tower and Library, 
Fresno, California.” 
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eral attempts to make commercial use 
of it, while others suggested demoli- 
tion. Preparation for the centennial 
anniversary of the water tower in 
1994 led to information that refutes 
much of the speculation. 

To fully appreciate the new in- 
formation, a two-part compre- 
hensive history has been writ- 

ten for Fresno Past & Present. 

Part one describes factual ma- 

terial about the construction, 
and the differences between 
the original drawings and the 
completed structure, and 
changes in the tower over 
the years. 

The second part will 

explain the myths con- 
cerning the source of the 
water tower’s design and 
intended dual function as 
a water tower and li- 
brary. 

Part two also will high- 
light the distinguished ca- 
reer of the architect, 

a, George Washington Ma- 
<== her, and his progressive 
influence on American ar- 
chitecture. (Maher’s name 
is misspelled on the plaque 
at the water tower and in 
most local historical 
records.) 


Fresno’s first public water tanks, on Fresno Street at alley between Fulton (J) and Broadway (I) streets. 
(Laval photograph, FCCHS Archives) 


The Fresno Water Company: A Prelude 


From the founding of Fresno Station in 1872 until 1876, 
| all domestic water was provided by private wells. Many 
people were still transporting water by hand or by wagon. It 
was cumbersome, hard work, and time consuming. The great- 
est disadvantage, however, was the need for large amounts 
of water to fight fires in homes and businesses. 

The following is excerpted from a research paper by Todd 
A. Shallat entitled “Water and the Rise of Public Ownership 
onthe Plain, 1850-1978,” written for the City of Fresno’ 
Public Works Department in 1978 and reprinted here by per- 
mission of that department. 

In June 1876, partners George McCullough and Lyman 
Andrews laid the foundation of the Fresno Water Works on 
Fresno Street, where the Guarantee Savings Building now 
stands. Like many Fresno County pioneers, McCullough was 
a forty-niner, lured from his native Ohio during the Califor- 
nia gold rush of 1849. For the next two decades, McCul- 
lough led a rootless life of panning gold, running cattle, and 
selling lumber. In January 1873, he arrived at Fresno Sta- 
tion. Thereafter, he pooled his savings with Lyman Andrews. 
The new partners began buying and selling lumber and land. 
Little is known about Andrews’ early career except that he, 
like McCullough, called himself a “carpenter by trade” and 
had the good sense to invest in water. 

The Fresno Water Works of 1876 was a beautifully crafted 
monument to progress and modernization. McCullough and 
Andrews bored a single well to a depth of 100 feet, where 
they struck what they thought at the time was an “abso- 
lutely inexhaustible” supply of water. A powerful steam en- 
gine pumped water through a seven-inch iron pipe up to a 
23,000-gallon storage tank. The tank was a tapered octagon 
with ventilated panels and an eight-sided roof 30 feet above 
the board sidewalk. At about three stories in height, the wa- 
ter works could provide enough gravitational pressure to 
fight fires on the rooftops. Second only to the Courthouse, 
the Fresno Water Works was praised for its architectural 
symmetry and grace. 

By the winter of 1876, McCullough and Andrews were 
pumping water to Fresno households. The water works billed 
its customers by the month: $1.50 for a family of five, 10 
cents for each additional person, $1.50 for a garden, and 50 
cents for the family cow. The water works attracted an ea- 
ger group of local investors, every one of whom would Icave 
his mark on Fresno history. Among the investors were John 
William Faymonville, prominent businessman and cofounder 
of the Bank of Fresno; John William Ferguson, publisher of 
the Fresno Expositor; and Dr. Lewis Leach, leading doctor 
of the community, land developer and founder of two Fresno 
banks. In 1877, the investors incorporated their interests as 
the Fresno Water Company, with capital stock of $20,000. 
Although McCullough and Andrews retained controlling in- 
terest, Dr. Leach would soon become the company’s guid- 
ing force. 

An 1876 advertisement guaranteed “perpetual water 


rights,” presumably to the Kings River, and claimed that 
twenty acres in Fresno was “the most promising investment 
ever offered in this country.” As land-hungry Easterners re- 
sponded, the town, then city, of Fresno registered one of 
the state’s most dramatic booms. In the 1880s, the popula- 
tion of Fresno increased ninefold, from 1,112 in 1880 to 
10,818 in 1890. 

The water business increased accordingly. In 1877, the 
water company erected an austere 12,000-gallon tank be- 
side the original octagonal tank. In 1881, the company in- 
stalled its second well and an improved steam pump. By the 
following year, the company had laid over three miles of 
pipe to homes and businesses. With abundant water, Fres- 
nans created the most impressive monument to new-found 
prosperity: the visible transformation of the Fresno landscape. 

Despite its rapid expansion, the water company could 
not keep pace with the frantic growth of Fresno’s down- 
town in the 1880s. A catastrophic fire in the summer of 
1882 devastated 35 buildings along I Street. Although water 
company Superintendent Lyman Andrews kept the pumps 
going at full speed, the company failed to contain the fire. 
The water company had proved a poor substitute for a fire 
department. Soon, downtown merchants were calling for 
municipally-owned waterworks, a well-equipped fire depart- 
ment, and a full-time city government. The water company 
was even having trouble quenching the town’s everyday 
domestic thirst. Many unserviced homes installed windmills 
to fill the common shingle-style, two-story tanks. Gardens 
and domestic animals could be watered from Mill Ditch, 
which ran southwesterly along Fresno Street. Generally, 
homes north of Divisadero Street remained beyond the reach 
of the water company until the 20th century. 

In the 1880s, the water company responded to popula- 
tion growth by sacrificing aesthetic concerns for increased 
service. Classical in design, the 1876 water works suggested 
a Greek column. The square pump house represented the 
column’s base; the octagonal midsection symbolized the 
column’s crown. In 1877, the new stock company had spoiled 
this classical symmetry by erecting a clumsy, unadorned 
tank beside the original, more graceful, structure. A decade 
later, in 1887, the water company continued its disregard 
for architectural harmony by erecting unsightly tanks across 
from the schoolhouse Gnodern site of the Memorial Audito- 
rium) on Fresno Street near O Street. McCullough and An- 
drews had built the 1876 tank as a monument to civic pride; 
the 1887 tanks were monuments to efficiency and increased 
service. 

With the 1887 additions, the company tripled its water 
supply. Two 150-foot wells and a steam pump filled the tanks 
from a pump house next door. Unquestionably, the new fa- 
cilities were necessary if the company was to keep pace 
with urban growth.! However, some Fresnans complained 
that the austerity of the large black tanks negated their utili- 
tarian value. Furthermore, in an era when Fresno was trying 


to outgrow its small town character, Fresnans thought that 
there was something “small-towny” about uncovered, un- 
adorned water tanks. In the 1890s, this concern for aesthet- 
ics and architectural harmony resurfaced as a house and 
garden beautification movement which would change the 
face of Fresno. 

In the boom years of the late 19th century, Fresno at- 
tracted national and international interest. English and Cana- 
dian investors financed canal companies; Midwestemers in- 
vested in water and hydroelectric power. In 1890, a group 
of Chicago investors negotiated the purchase of the Fresno 
Water Company for $140,000. Chicagoan J. K. Allen be- 
came the company’s new superintendent and John J. Sey- 
mour the new local manager.” Concurrently, Seymour and 
Allen invested in an experimental hydroelectric power plant 
on the San Joaquin River. The new owners proved gener- 
ous, and the water company expanded rapidly. 

By 1893, the system had eight wells, one 600 feet deep, 
another 400 feet, and the remainder from 300 to 350 feet 
deep. The company also installed a new Gaskell pump, ca- 
pable of hoisting six million gallons a day. The city was the 
water company’s biggest customer. For $4,500 a year, the 
company flushed main sewers once a day and lateral sewers 
twice a week. The water company also supplied the fire 
department although the city maintained its own cisterns and 
hydrants. 

With eight wells and anew Gaskell pump, the company 
had an abundant water supply but too little storage space. 
Furthermore, the company was still complaining about the 
appearance of the black tanks on Fresno and O streets. In 
1894, the water company hired Chicago architect George 
W. Maher to replace the unsightly tanks with an elegant new 
water tower. 

Fresnans were confident that no future edifice in the San 
Joaquin Valley would equal the grandeur of the water 


company’s 100-foot monument to water and community 
growth. 

In the 1890s and again in the 1920s, the water tower 
inspired new interests in architectural harmony, landscap- 
ing, and city-wide beautification. With an abundant, virtually 
unpollutable water supply, the water company encouraged 
domestic gardening by charging nonindustrial consumers a 
flat monthly rate. The water company also joined the beau- 
tification movement by planting trees, meres and flow- 


ers around the city’s pump stations. 

In the 1920s, when Fresnans joined 
the national City Beautiful move- 
ment, the pump stations and the 
old water tower became symbols 
of community beautification and, 
therefore, excellent public relations 
for the water company and its par- 
ent company, the San Joaquin Light 
and Power Corporation. In 1925, 
Fresno’s water and hydroelectric 
power interests fought off a cam- 


J. J. Seymour (from 
The Interior maga- 
zine, Oct. 24, 1895) 


paign for municipal ownership by 
stressing the water company’s his- 
toric role in community beautifi- 
cation. 


1. Fresno’s water consumption in 1895 was two million 
gallons per day, the largest of any city on the Pacific Coast, 
according to The Interior. 

2. The board of directors included J. J. Seymour, presi- 
dent; H. D. Colson; O. J. Woodward; J. D. Gray; J. W. Fer- 
guson; Dr. Lewis Leach; C. H. Coffin; and J. M. Collier, 
secretary. 

3. The water company was acquired by the City of Fresno 
in January 1931. 


Statistical Information on the Fresno Water Tower 


Outside diameter of base 46 feet, 6 inches 


Diameter of interior, ground floor 31 feet 
Thickness of inner base wall 2 feet. 9 inches 
Thickness of outer base wall 9 inches 


Width of space between inner and outer wall 3 feet, 3 inches 
Height of vertical wall at base 10feet, 9 inches 
Height to lower front balcony 21 feet, 6 inches 


Height to upper balcony 52 feet + 
Height to bottom of tank 52 feet+ 
Height of tank 34 feet 


4 feet, 6 inches 
18 feet, 6 inches 


Height from top of tank to eave of roof 
Height from eave of roof to peak 


Height of finial at peak 9 feet 
Total overall height to peak of roof 109 feets 
Diameter at top of base 37 feet 
Diameter of tank 34 feet 
Height of existing second floor 10 feett 
Height of original design second floor 22 feet 


22 feet 
32 feet, 9 inches 
47 feet. 9 inches 


Diameter of second floor well opening 
Height of original design third floor 
Height of ceiling of dome 


Height to base of oriel turret 32 feet 
Height of oriel turret 18 feet 
Outside diameter of oriel turret 6 feet 
Diameter of large round window 8 feet 


4 feet, 3 inches 
4 feet, 9 inches 
6 feet 

3 feet, 9 inches 
250,000 gallons 
1 foot, 9 inches 


Width of upper balcony 

Width of roof overhang 

Diameter of spiral stairway 

Diameter of small round windows 

Water tank capacity 

Pipe diameter including cover 

Source of brick: Fresno Brick & Tile Co. 

Source of steel: Ryerson Steel Co., Chicago, imported from 
Sweden 

Sheetmetal roof: Allen’s Cornice & Corrugating Works, Chicago 

Corbels: Allen’s Cornice & Corrugating Works, Chicago 
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The second floor plan shows 
that access was to be provided 
by a spiral stair attached to 
the central water pipe and 
connected to the interior 
balcony by a bridge. Access to 
the third floor was to be by a 
staircase located at the side of the 
structure. Also shown on the second 
floor plan is an unbuilt exterior 
balcony at the rear identical to the one 
on the front of the water tower. 


SECOND FLOOR 
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The plan of the third floor is a 
combination of two views—a 
partial plan of the balcony and a 
partial reflected plan of the 
ceiling showing the ribbon arches 
over the dome and the vaulted 
arches of the window vaults. It 
appears that it was intended that 
the entire interior be finished with 
plaster and ornate decoration. 
Steel tension rods were to connect 
the central water pipe to the outer 
wall just below the balcony. There 
was to be a large window at the rear 
of the water tower and a spiral stair in 
the oriel-turret. 
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. Communications 
of all sorts 
“A 


on April 5 from a reader in Chicago with 
speculation about connections between 
Maher and clients. 


Note 

on April 7 from Roger Taylor, advocate 
for Maher's water tower (1894) in Fresno, 
California. "The final design for the (vis- 
itor center) project has not been approved 
by any of the three bodies which will re- 
view it so construction won't begin for 
another month or so. I'll keep you post- 
ed." 


Note 

on April 20 
from read- 
ers in Ken- 
ilworth, Il- 
linois. 
"Thanks 
and good 
wishes." 


ea 


on April 22 
from a 
reader in 
Chicago with information about John 
Farson's membership in The Mid-Day 
Club of Chicago and connections to the 
landscape architect Jens Jensen. Farson 
was a Maher client in 1897 in Oak Park, 
Illinois, and Jensen provided landscape 
plans for a number of Maher-designed 
houses. 


email 
on May 1 from Steve Spicer, who is a 
reader in Gary, Indiana, and webmaster 
for an impressive Gary area site that in- 
cludes information about Maher. "I'm 
now personally involved in the addition 
to the Bath House in Marquette Park. 
I'm the project manager. I'm sure there 
are issues with the preservationists, but I 
have no control over any of that. Money is 
scarce for the project, but in any case the 
mes is being renovated and saved..." 
e refers to the bathing beach pavilion 
designed by Maher in 1921. 
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Mallen House, Oak Park Illinois, b. 1904, Maher's presentation drawing; Lawrence Buck, delineator. For sale, too. 


email 

on May 18 from Christopher Meyer, ar- 
chitectural historian from Crown Point, 
Indiana. He cyberspaced about Maher's 
bathing beach pavilion, his Gary country 
club house of 1921 and a Gary house at 
701 Tyler that looks like a Maher design. 
About the first: "...still undergoing reha- 
bilitation. No attempts have been made 
to correct the inadequate replacement 
materials. A large extent of original fab- 
ric is being removed. Recasts of decora- 
tive elements are of a noticeable inferior 
quality and grade. The past winter has 
shown that the successive replacement of 
hydro-stone is not compatible with origi- 
nal fabric; many instances of stress 
cracks"... About the second: "...numer- 
ous exterior renovations. A new entryway, 
lighting and balustrade added." About 
the house: "...undergoing exterior rehab 
of stucco." 
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Correction 

of a mention in our last issue of a 
"George Washington oak" at the George 
and Elizabeth Maher home in Kenil- 
worth. The tree was an elm. 


For sale 


Mallen House 

A 1904 Maher-designed house at 300 
North Euclid Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 
Beautiful windows with poppy motif. 
Said the Wednesday Journal: "...sympho- 
ny of light and wood." Listed at 
$950,000. Information: Thomas Carraher, 
Prudential Premier Realty, 708-386-4000. 


Stewart House 

A 1906 house at 521 Grant Street, Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin. "It is one of the supcrior 
examples of Maher's genius and is in ex- 
cellent condition,” notes the owner. I 
agree, Information: 715-848-1852. 


Exhibitions. 


Continuing. "Chicago Arts 
1870-1930." Includes an art 
glass window with poppy mo- 
tif from Winton House (1905- 
06, demolished), Wausau, 
Wisconsin. Chicago Historical 
Society, Clark Street at North 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Through September 26. "Cap- 
turing Sunlight: The Art of 
Tree Studios." Exhibition of 
work created by artist resi- 
dents of the Tree Studios 
(1894, additions in 1912, 1913). 
The original building was the 
work of Bauer and Hill, George 
Maher's first mentors in Chica- 
go. Chicago Cultural Center, 
78 East Washington Street, 
Chicago. 


Through October 31. "Rais- 
ing the Roof: the Buildings 
and Architecture of the Saug- 
atuck and Douglas Area." 


Will include Maher's family 
cottages near Douglas. 1-4 Fri- 
day-Sunday. Also Mondays 
July and August. From Saug- 
atuck-Douglas Historical Soci- 
ety at The Pump House Muse- 
um, Park Street at Mt. Bald- 
head Park, Saugatuck, Michi- 
gan. 


July 24-October 24. "Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Colleagues: 
Indiana Works." To include 
Maher's Gary work and Rior- 
dan House (1913, demolished) 
near Rolling Prairie. Also, 
Marion Mahony's drawing of 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Moe 
House, Gary. Special pro- 
grams: July 24, reception with 
Wrights's granddaughter, Eliz- 
abeth Wright Ingraham; Sep- 
tember 23-24, architectural 
conference; September 25, 
house tour; October 9, slide 
lecture by architectural histori- 
an Richard Guy Wilson. John 
G. Blank Center for the Arts, 
312 East 8th Street, Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


Calendar, places. - 


Events ||P bgies is a Jl Gai aM 


June 26-27. "Jens 
Jensen and the Prairie 
Garden: A Symposium, 
Exhibition and Tour." 
Featured speakers: 

UW- Wisconsin land- 
scape architecture Pro- 
fessor William Tishler, 
architectural historian 
Leonard Eaton (Land- 
scape Artist in Ameri- 
ca: the Life and Work of 
Jens Jensen) and Rob- 
ert E. Grese (Jens Jens- 
en, Maker of Natural 
Parks and Gardens). 
Jensen provided a land- 
scape plan for Pleasant 
Home and other houses 
designed by Maher. Ex- 
hibition, reception, bus 
tour. A Pleasant Home 
Foundation program. 
Good registration so 
far. Info/reservations 
708-383-2654. 


August 21. "Margery 
Latimer, Woman Writer 
from Portage.” Though 
not about Maher, this 
program will be by 
Quarterly Editor Donald 
Michael Aucutt who 
finds forgotten Latimer 
most interesting and is 
one of the few people 
who know something 
about her. Portage, 
Wisconsin. Time, place 
TBA. 


September 24. "Maher: 
Explore the Genius in 
Kenilworth." Walking 
and interior tours, Ken- 
ilworth Club presenta- 
tion, lunch, A Pleasant 
Home Foundation pro- 
gram. 10-4. Info/reser- 
vations 708-383-2654. 


October (dates TBA). 
Oak Park Arts and 
Crafts Conference. 
Tours, lectures, recep- 
tion, dinner. A Pleasant 
Home Foundation pro- 


gram. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company mine shafts, Ishpeming, 
Michigan. From almost anywhere in town, see the pyramid- 
shaped tops of Maher's shaft houses (1919) shaped from 
poured concrete. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” (1897-99), 217 Home Avenue, 
Oak Park, Illinois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., Thursday-Sunday. Guided 
tours at 1, 2 and 3 p.m., $4 for adults, $3 students. Thursday 
free. 


Lightner Museum. Collection includes several windows and 
onyx fireplace surround with glass mosaic from Patten House 
(1901, demolished), Evanston, Illinois. King Street, St. August- 
ine, Florida. 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. Two Maher buildings, his in- 
novative concrete block, open-air bathhouse of 1921, the Mill- 
er Beach Recreation Building (1923). 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North Lincoln Memorial Drive. 
Flatware designed by Maher for the King House (1911-12) 
called “Rockledge” near Winona, Minnesota. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East Erie Street, Chicago. 
Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday-Saturday. In 1900 Maher remod- 
eled the picture gallery into a trophy room. Changes include 
hanging Tiffany light fixture. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern University, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. Classroom building. 


University Building (1907), 601 Davis Street, Evanston, IIli- 
nois. View lobby, second floor. 


Watkins administration building (1911-12), 150 Liberty Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. Weekdays. Stained glass windows. 


Winona County 
Historical Soci- 
ety museum, 160 
Johnson Street. Geo. W. Maher Quarterly® 
Library, Maher 4 2 
aan einai Volume 9, issue 2. Four issues 

g in direc- : 
har?s oflice! annually. 1999 index early 2000. 

Donald M. Aucutt, editor 

Winona Savings 413 Jackson Street, Sauk City, Wis- 
Bank eae Os consin 53538. Tel 608-643-0113. 
nona Nationa e-mail: waterstreet@lycosmail.com. 
Bank (1913-16), WWW: http://userpages.itis.com/don- 
Fourth and 2 
Mika. Bank john/maher.html 
hours. Tiffany Past 
art glass win- Subscription $25 for 1999 calendar 
dows. Brochure. year. ©1999. ISSN 1084-3469. 
Cyrusand Alice ~ 
Yawkey House 


Send events or exhibitions 


(1908, Maher remodeling), 403 
for this calendar. 


MclIndoe Street, Wausau. 


Tuesday-Thursday. Saturday- 
Sunday. : 
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Artful 


Houses 
& buildings 


from Martin Filler in House Beautiful. 
“Since the beginning of civilization, 
there have been only two basic ways of building: 
in harmony with nature, like the tawny, 
earth-hugging structures of the Mycenaeans; 
—~ or in dramatic opposition to the landscape, 
like the white upright temples of the Greeks." 
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Roger Bordeaux Taylor ee d 
continues Fresno's 0s | ar 
water tower. 
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One more 
mansion 


Yes, there should have been one 
more in my list of Maher man- 
sions in the last issue, the list 
appended to a recently refound 
story about the Leach House 
(built 1900, demolished 1950s) in 
South Orange, New Jersey. The 
one more is the Gates House 
(1902-04) in Montclair, New Jer- 
sey, the house Maher designed 
for the Gates family, Frederick, 
Emma and their children. 


Gates, as another has reminded 
me, was an important adviser for 
John D. Rockefeller. The other 
suggested that I look at a new bi- 
ography of Rockefeller by Ron 
Chernow. So I did (in the College 


"Eccentric, shaggy-haired" 
Frederick T. Gates. 


are and always have been 
rather in his benevolent 
work than in his business.” 
This would have been news 
to many on Wall Street who 
had experienced the temper 
of this hard-driving, cigar- 
smoking, flamboyant major- 
domo of the world's largest 
private fortune. 


In the year the house in 
Montclair was started, Gates 
cashed in a "tidy $500,000 
profit" on several companies 
he managed for Rockefeller. 


Meetings important to the 
Rockefellers were conducted 
in the Gates House. Among 
them: 


@ Late in 1908, a conference 

about continuing Rockefeller 
involvement with the University of 
Chicago. 


Library at the University of Wiscon- Photo from Titan. 


sin-Madison}. There I read that Fre- 
derick Gates was "the antithesis of 
his famous patron, as florid and 
melodramatic as Rockefeller was 
cool and withdrawn." We already 
knew that Gates began as 
a Baptist minister who 
convinced the senior 
Rockefeller to contribute 
mightily to the new Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Once 
he joined Rockefeller in 
New York and moved his 
family to suburban New 
Jersey, Gates became 
known for work in giving 
away Rockefeller money. 
About him, Rockefeller 
said, "He combines busi- 
ness skill and philan- 
thropic aptitude to a high- 
er degree than any other 
man I have ever known." 
We have this anecdote 
and these comments from 
Chernow. 


© A meeting resulting in a contro- 
versial $100,000 contribution to the 
Congregational church for its board 
of missions. There was often motival 
suspicion about a Rockefeller gift. 


background information about him 
in 1912, Gates replied modestly, even 
evasively, "While I have had intimate 
relation with Mr. Rockefeller's pri- 


The Gates House, beauti- 

fully sited on a hillside, is 
large—14,000 square feet— 
and has been restored with 
considerable care. 


Source: Titan, the Life of John 
D. Rockefeller, Sr., Ron Cher- 
now, Random House, New York, 
1998. 


Gates House on hillside in Montclair, New Jersey 


vate business, that is, his private and 


When Adolph Ochs, publisher of 3 : 
personal investments, my interests 


the New York Times, asked for 
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Designs of 1919-20 
~ Mine shafts to more 
Georgian Georgian 


Continuing 
our interrupt- 
ed (by the 
last issue's 
recent find- 
ings) chrono- 
logical trip 
through Ma- 
her's designs. 


@ Mine shaft 
houses, 
Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron 
Company, 
Euclid Street, 
Ishpeming, 
Michigan, 
1919. 


These two 
concrete 
structures 
over the en- 

Nirances to Up- 
per Michigan 
iron mines 
have been 
mentioned 
many times 
in the Quar- 
terly. It should be remembered that Ma- 
her refined these obelisks. Others con- 
ceived the design. 


Before telling who did what, let's extract 
some of the comments on industrial aes- 
thetics made in two contemporary arti- 
cles about the shaft houses. In a 1920 ar- 
ticle, writer Arthur North asserted that 


.uit is through indifference born of 
constant association that the architects 
are prone to give but little time to 
structural or engineering design, 
when, if they showed the proper in- 
terest and a well developed spirit of 
co-operation, they might, as in the 
present instance, aid in transforming 
a most commonplace structure into 
one of decided architectural merit. 


North continues: 


..every building, 
no matter what its 
purpose, has a right 
to some measure of 


Last plan: Maher's plan for the refined mine shaft 
house. Journal of the Western Society of Engi- 
neers, January 1921. 


beauty, and having 
this right, it should 
undoubtedly re- 

ceive it. The travel- 
er through the min- 
ing regions of this 
country has undoubt- 
edly been impressed 
with the sheer ugli- 
ness of the shaft hous- 
es that rear their awk- 
ward heights over 
fields already homely 
in their appearance 
through the litter and 


debris that always sur- 


rounds mining loca- 
tions. 


In a second article from 
early 1921, the engineer 
T.L. Condron wrote, 


1921. 


seman tenrsenaeasseamas i simnsateraneaypnerreeneMOCCONN ts tt OSLO 


First: Ishpeming shaft house. 
Lucien Eaton's first drawing, an 
obelisk without top. JWSE, January 


Second: A redrawing from Condron 
Company engineers in Chicago. 


JWSE, January 1921. 
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Third: Another redra 


Sate: 


Condron Company engineers. 


JWS), January 1921. 
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wing from 


"Some engineering 
structures and some 
over-ornamented ar- 
chitectural struc- 
tures are atrocious." 


That said, we'll 
mention who 
planned the shaft 
houses which would 
replace shaky and 
leaning wood 
frames. It was Lu- 
cien Eaton, an engi- 
neer and Cleveland 
Cliffs superinten- 
dent, who consid- 
ered rebuilding with 
wooden frames, 
erecting structural 
steel frames, or us- 
ing a concrete struc- 
ture. He discarded 
wood because it 
wouldn't last long, 
and steel because it 
was expensive and 
difficult to obtain in 
1919. Eaton chose 
reinforced concrete 
because suitable 
gravel was available 
near the site and 
unskilled laborers 
were plentiful. The 
new housing would 
be built around the 
wood head frames 
dating from 1880-82. 
Eaton made sketch- 
es. What he drew 
was a short fat obe- 
lisk minus the termi- 
nal pyramid called a 
pyramidion. This went 
to Cleveland-Cliffs 
President W.G. (Will- 
iam Gwinn) Mather in 
Cleveland, Ohio (where 
his family home was 
on fashionable Euclid 
Street, hence the Eu- 
clid Street in Ishpem- 
ing). In a 1922 article, 
Eaton explained, "...he 
(Mather) recommended 
that, on account of the 
prominence of the 
buildings due to their 


location, an effort should be made to 
combine in the design as far as practica- 
ble something of architectural beauty." 
They would be seen easily in Ishpeming. 
The design went next to the Condron 
Company, a Chicago engineering firm 
with offices in the Monadnock Building, 
where perspective drawings were pre- 
pared. Then, as T.L. Condron, the com- 
pany's president, reported in 1921, Maher 
was engaged "to add the truly artistic 
touch the design." Maher provided three 
designs. For the one chosen Maher 
moved the windows to the center of each 
face, placed one of his trademark (yes, 
we can say that) segmental arches above 
the lower fenestration, and defined the 
obelisk base with horizontal courses. — 
Condron said Maher's contribution was 
embellishment. 


The shaft houses were built between July 
and December 1919. The total cost was 
$56,543.48. Condron congratulated the 
Cleveland-Cliffs company this way: 


Instead of erecting two unsightly 
head frames, dominating the view in 
the city of Ishpeming, there now 
stands two monumental structures, of 
which the company and the city can 
well be proud. 


Three articles about the shaft houses, 
with little discrepancies in measurement 
numbers, were written within three 
years of their construction. Each had il- 
lustrations. One of them was in an archi- 
tectural magazine, the others in engineer- 
ing publications, In North's article of 
1920 we find this description of the shaft 
houses: 


The plan adopted consists of a base 
35 ft. square and 28 ft. high, from 
which rises a truncated pyramid 55 
ft. high, 33 ft. 6 in. square at the base 
and 20 ft. 6 in. square at the top. This 
in turn is surmounted by a pyramidal 
cap 10 ft. 9 in. high. The total height 
is 93 ft. 6 in. 


Here is Condron's expanded description 
from 1921: 


The general design adopted consists 

of a base 35 ft. square and 28 ft. high 
above the ground, from which rises a 
square truncated pyramid 55 ft. high, 
33 ft. 6 in. square at the base and 20 


ft. 6 in. square at the top. This, in 
turn is surmounted by a pyramidal 
cap 10 ft. 9. in. high. The total height 
of the structure, above ground, being 
93 ft. 9 in. The walls have a mini- 
mum thickness of 12 in. except the 
walls of the base are 1 ft. 1 3/4 in. 
thick with horizontal courses. The 
faces of the courses are each about 2 
ft. separated by indentations about 6 
in. wide by 1 3/4 in. deep. The base 
and the cornice of the lower portion 
are slightly flared from the vertical, 
while on each side a central feature 
stands out from the general face, with 
a plain vertical face pierced by a 
group of four long windows and sur- 
mounted by a flat arch. 


In the third article from 1922, which was 
based on a paper given by Eaton and J. 
Elizey Hayden, engineer in charge of 
construction, at an engineering confer- 
ence in August 1920, there is this about 
shaft house A: 


The design calls for a reinforced-con- 
crete building 33 ft (10 m.} square in- 
side at ground level, with solid verti- 
cal walls for 31 ft., then tapering to 21 
ft. (6.4 m.) square at the eaves at a 
height of 88 ft. 9 in. (27 m.) above the 
footings. The extreme height is 96 ft. 
9 in. (29.5 m.) above the footings. 


Whether pyramid or obelisk, we can call 
the design Egyptian revival, as did histo- 
rian William Mulligan in a 1994 paper 
prepared for a mining site preservation 
conference in Golden, Colorado. 


The two shaft houses were used until 
1955. 


Meanwhile. A new (or relatively so, be- 
ing from 1997} touring guide for the Up- 
per Peninsula by people who live in 
Michigan, Mary and Don Hunt of Albi- 
on, pictures, in a winter scene, and de- 
scribes Maher's shaft house A. Here's 
what they say on page 150: 


One of the most striking legacies of 
the iron mining cra within Ishpeming 
is this unusual concrete 1919 head- 
frames of the Cliffs Mine, inspired by 
Egyptian obelisks. Used to house the 
hoist that hauled mining cars in and 
out of the mine, it departed from the 


typical utilitarian design of these 
structures. 


Sources: "Building Reinforced-Concrete Shaft 
Houses," J. Ellzey Hayden, Lucien Eaton, Lake 
Superior Mining Institute, Proceedings 22, 1922. 
"The Cliffs Shaft Mine, Ishpeming, Michigan: a 
Case Study in the History of American Iron Min- 
ing, 1844-1967, William H. Mulligan Jr., Murray, 
Kentucky, June 1994. "Engineers and Architects 
in Artistic Collaboration," Arthur T. North, Ameri- 
can Architect, December 15, 1920. Hunts’ Guide 
to Michigan's Upper Peninsula, Mary Hunt, Don 
Hunt, Midwestern Guides, Albion, Michigan, 
1997. "Shaft Houses of Imposing Architecture at 
the Ishpeming (Michigan) Mine of the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Company,” T.L. Condron, Journal of 
the Western Society of Engineers, January 1921. 
National Register of Historic Places nomination, 
William H. Mulligan Jr., Negaunee, Michigan, Au- 
gust 26, 1991. Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 
1890 revision. 


® Glencoe community plan, Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1919. 


This has already been described and 
shown. We promised in our first issue for 
1999 to have more about the plan in our 
second issue. We didn't. We still owe. 


@ Maher/Barnes House, 238 Poplar, Win- 
netka, Illinois, 1919. 


This is one of the smaller) speculation 
houses Maher made for several blocks in 
Winnetka. More about these in one of the 
next Issues. 


Sources for this and other Winnetka houses: 
North Shore suburban directories. Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, village building files. 


@ Maher/Faxon House, 228 Poplar, Win- 
netka, 1919. 


Another of Maher's small speculation 
houses. 


®@ Maher/Manley House, 525 Sunset, 
Winnetka, 1919, 


Another speculation house. 


@ Maher/Moore House, 535 Sunset, Win- 
netka, 1919. 


Speculation house. 
@ Snyder House, Chicago, 1919. 


This entry comes from Maher's 1919 en- 
tries for the Chicago architectural exhibi- 


Continues page 6. 
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® Kenilworth village plan, Kenil- 
worth, Illinois, 1920. George W. Ma- 
her and Son. 


Early Maher researcher and art his- 
torian Paul Rudd, then a student at 
Northwestern University in Evan- 
ston, says that planning was one of 
Maher's two major interests in his 
final years.* Rudd, who visited Ma- 
her's Kenilworth home twice in July 
1963, noted that Maher's personal 
library included a large number of 
volumes on community planning. 
This late-life concentration produced 
"theoretical projects... as applica- 
tions to suburban developments in 
the Chicago area." 


One of these "projects"—not the 
right word, I think—was the Kenil- 
worth village plan (shown at left). 
Major elements are a railroad under- 
pass for Kenilworth Avenue, parks 
and fountains on both sides of the 
tracks, and a small westside shop- 
ping area. Of these, some of the 
parks happened, and the underpass 
and shop center didn't. 


Maher's accomplishment in Kenil- 
worth was much evident in the 
plan. Center and far left is his 
North Shore Golf Club (1917, demol- 
ished 1925}; center and bottom his 
Kenilworth Assembly Hall (1907, 
addition 1913-14); top and far right 
his Sears school (1912, addition 
1924, demolished 1969}. The large 
park area at center would later be 
the site for the Stuart Memorial 
Building designed by Maher's archi- 
tect son Philip and completed in 
1972, 


An original of the plan is in the col- 
lection of the Kenilworth Historical 
Society. 


Sources: Philip Maher's Autobiography. 
Rudd. Kenilworth Historical Society collec- 
tion. 


* The other, says Rudd, was preserving the 
Palace of Fine Arts from the 1893 Chicago 
world's fair. More in this issue. 


ead ee ae ee Se Ch 
Kenilworth plan, 1920. H.D. Jenkins, delineator. Collection, Kenilwor 
Society. 
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tion at the Art Institute. A Snyder House 
was included. In a Chicago city directo- 
ry, we've found Carey Snyder living at 
5700 Kenmore Avenue. He was president 
of the Snyder-Beckwith Co., which had 
offices in Room 2088 if the Continental 
and Commercial Bank Building at 208 
South La Salle, the same building where 
Maher had his offices. Maher was in 
Suite 2068. Snyder-Beckwith was a real 
estate business offering Chicago north- 
side "high-grade residence and income 
property" and houses along the North 
Shore. Of course, more checking needed. 


Sources: Chicago architectural exhibition catalog, 
1919, City directories. 


© Kenilworth Union Church, 211 Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Kenilworth, Illinois, an- 
other addition, 1919. 


The addition was for an enlarged heating 
plant and provided more space for the 
church school and other activities. 


Source: The Kenilworth Union Church, 1892- 
1992, Sally R. Campbell, The Kenilworth Union 
Church, Kenilworth, Illinois, 1992. 


@ Ross House, 604 Franklin Street, Wau- 
sau, Wisconsin, 1919-20. 


This was the last of Maher's houses for 
clients in Wausau. 


About it, a mid-1980s survey of Wausau 
architecture says: "...side gabled, nearly 
symmetrical (a porch extends to one side} 
with three main bays and a center en- 
trance covered with a projecting portico 
supported with Ionic columns..." 


I suppose one could go and on about 
these later Georgians, aka colonial reviv- 
als, pointing out Maher's clever and per- 
sonal intrusions on an older style. 


Owner John Ross was a rich lumberman. 


Sources: Wausau architectural survey, Maryanne 
Norton, Mary Malaguti, City of Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin. 


@ Maher/May House, 336 Raleigh Road, 
Kenilworth, 1920. - 


About this brick house, the Kenilworth 
Maher guide says: "This house is an ex- 
tremely correct interpretation of the 
Georgian revival." 


Ross House, 604 Franklin Street, Wausau, Wisconsin, 1919-20. Below, side view, 


showing how large this house is. GWMQ photos. 


Note, though, that Maher gives the house 
the basic shape of one of his earlier de- 
signs. Compare it to the unnamed Glen- 


= SES 


Maher/May House, 336 Raleigh Road, Kenilworth, Illinois, 1920 


coe house (attributed, 1911) on page 20. 
Both are rectangles with (originally) open 
porches at the left side. The front is Ma- 
her adapting his Farson House prototype 
for the central core of elements: door 
with columns, window above and dor- 
mer with columns—on this house clap- 
boarded spaces—at the top. In their 
house guide section on the colonial reviv- 
al style, Virginia and Lee McAlester 
show only one subtype with dormers, 
and that one has three not one. So I differ 
with "extremely correct interpretation." 


. GWMQ photo. 
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This house 
is double- 
named be- 
cause Ma- 

ener built it 
on specula- 
tion. 


The first 
owner, Har- 
ry May, was 
in “oils.” 
He and his 
family 
lived in the 
house for a 
few years. 
By 1925, 
the owner 
was Guy 
Richardson. 


GEO W. MAHER, Architect R. CUSTIRTON RESIDENCE, Renabauett. tit. 


FINISHING HARDWARE by 
MIDWEST HARDWARE COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTORS OF YALE FINISHING HARDWARE 
IMPORTERS OF FRENCH BRICARD ART HARDWARE 


56 WEST RANDOLPH STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Sources: A 
Field Guide to 
American 
Houses, Vir- 
ginia and Lee 
McAlester, 
Alfred A. 
Knopf, New Se ———— . . ee 
Gage Wash Stirton House, Kenilworth, Illinois, 1920. Advertisement from Chicago Architectural Club catalogue, 1922. 
ington Maher eT 
in Kenilworth, Kenilworth Historical Society, Ken- 
ilworth, Hllinois, 1993. North Shore directories. 


™ 


© Robert and Grace Stirton House, 245 
Sheridan Road, Kenilworth, 1920. 


With this house, we are moving into Ma- 
her's daily architectural association with 
his architect son Philip. 


About it, the Kenilworth Maher guide 
says: 


The large Stirton House displays ele- 
ments that appear in many of the Ma- 
her & Son designs of the 1920s in this 
part of Kenilworth. In particular, one 
frequently sees the combination of 
hipped and pyramidal roofs; the use 
of brick or stone on the first floor, 
stucco on the second, and tile or slate 
for the roof; and Tudor details, partic- 
ularly half-timbering. 


= 


Stirton House, Kenilworth, Illinois, 1920. Contemporary, wintry view. GWMQ photo. 


of corsets and brassieres. From a bro- house. Edward G. and Jennie Cowdery 
Also Maher, or the Mahers, continues chure in the collection of the Chicago replaced them. 
“™, use a segmental arch over the entrance Historical Society, the Gossard motto: 
and the dormers. "They Lace in Front." And the Gossard Sources: The Gossard Corsets, H.W. Gossard Co., 


Chicago, Illinois, 1910. George Washington Maher 


trademark: "Electribone." in Kenilworth. City directories. 


Robert Stirton was a manager for the 
H.W. Gossard Co., a Chicago distributor By 1927, the Stirtons had moved from the 
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Baldwin House, Glen Ridge, New Jersey, b. 1908. 


Above, side elevation by George W. Maher, owners’ collection. Be 


Re: cover and 
organic 
architecture 


At this point in Maher's career, a 
re-look at the meaning of organic 
architecture seems appropriate. 
That's because the period after 
World War II was when the Prairie 
School and arts and crafts move- 


low, recent photo by owners. 


Earlier work 


Missed for various reasons in earli- 
er issues were these: 


@ Baldwin House, 90 Douglas 
Road, Glen Ridge, New Jersey, 
1908. 


The Baldwin House is one of sever- 
al Maher houses to feature promi- 
nently the segmental arch as prima- 


ments declined and client interest 
in colonial revivalism intensified. 
The difference between working with na- 
ture and going against nature is clear in 
the Martin Filler comment on the cover 
of this issue. It comes from "Desert Star,” 
his article about Richard Neutra's 1945 
house for Edgar and Liliane Kaufmann in 
Palm Springs, California, in the October 
1999 issue of House Beautiful. I've found 
the meaning of organic architecture to be 


elusive. Filler tells concisely and graphi- 
cally what it is. It is not Neutra's house 
for the Kaufmanns. It is many of Maher's 
houses. A notable example in this issue is 
the Glencoe, Illinois, house on page 20. 
Another is the Baldwin House on this 
page. These structures thrust from the 
earth. 


ry motif.* Somewhat as Frank Lloyd 
Wright varied the color of the famous 
Cherokee red, Maher varied the segmen- 
tal arch. He flattened it, he shortened it, 
and here in the Baldwin House, he 


* Others include the Erwin House, Oak Park, Illi- 
nois (1905); Stewart House, Wausau, Wisconsin 
(1906); Blinn House, Pasadena, California (1906); 
Sutton House, Kenilworth, Illinois (1907); Schultz 
House, Winnetka, Illinois (1907). 
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height- suburban 
. enedoiic* New Jer- 
As was sey. The 
his stated first two 
”Nractice were for 
with his persons of 
motif- some dis- 
rhythm tinction 
theory, in busi- 
Maher ness. The 
used the first was 
arch over the Leach 
and over House in 
in the South Or- 
Baldwin ange in 
House. As 1900; 
metal out- Arthur 
lines in Leach 
the win- was an 
dows invest- 
which are ment 
without a banker 
flower | anda 
motif. As é J partner of 
agg Ju Baldwin House, Glen Ridge, New Jersey, b. 1908. Above, living room with view at left into solarium. ants 
an interi- Below, dining room with band af at glass windows, sideboard by Maher. Owner photos. Bop, 4 
or doors. a Maher 
As win- : client in 
dow Oak Park, 
a wae As Illinois. 
emphatic The sec- 
~ outline on ond was 
the living the Gates 
room fire- House in 
place. Montclair 
in 1902; 
A differ- its owner, 
ence from Frederick 
all other Gates, is 
Maher discussed 
houses is on page 2 
the use of of this is- 
corner sue. We're 


piers. These are in brick, and they con- 0t have been done. He wanted art glass 


trast with the stucco exterior walls. The for the main entrance door; it's all wood. 
piers seem nonfunctional. The plans show a loggia off the master 


bedroom; though there is evidence it was 
That the house is by Maher is document- built, the loggia is gone now. 
ed by blueprints. Now fragile, even 
crumbling, these seem to have been in Over the living room fireplace is a motto 
the attic for a long time, the present own- im Spanish. It translates, the present own- 
ers said. "They're very brittle so we have er told me, "Better to have smoke in my 
only unrolled them a couple of times," house than fire at my neighbors." 


they wrote. The blueprints show that the ; 
house is little changed from what Maher The client for the Glen Ridge house was 
a planned. Some of what he specified may Martin Baldwin. We have little informa- 


tion about him. We've been told he had 
connections to Spain. 

* Maher shaped the arch similarly for the Cald- 

well House (1909} in Oak Park. This was Maher's third and last house in 


checking a Gates-Baldwin connection. 


Baldwin & Spain. We'd heard that Mar- 
tin was an ambassador to Spain. We 
looked at a U.S. State Department list of 
all our Spanish ambassadors. No Martin 
Baldwin. We also checked State Depart- 
ment Registers for consular service in 
Spain from 1895-1909 and later. No Mar- 
tin Baldwin. We failed to find him in 
Who's Who and in the New York Times 
obituaries. We'll keep looking. 


Sources: U.S. Department of State Chiefs of Mis- 
sion, 1778-1982, Washington, D.C., 2nd edition. 
Correspondence, phone conversation with own- 
ers, 1999, Who's Who. 
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Baldwin House, Glen Ridge, New Jersey, b. 1908. Above, entrance hall with 
bench and staircase. Below, upstairs railing. Owner photos. 


@ The Winona Savings Bank and The 
Winona National Bank, 204 Main Street,  - 
Winona, Minnesota, 1913-16 (remodeling, 
Bank Building and Equipment Corp. 

of America, St. Louis, Missouri, 1952). 


It was 1994, in our April-June 1994 issue, 
when last in our measured march for- 
ward that we encountered Maher working 
for the King and Watkins families in Wi- 
nona, Minnesota, and elsewhere. We con- 
cluded then with photos of the bank's art 
glass windows and the men's room. 


The bank is Maher's response to antique 
Egyptian influences rife in Europe and 
America at the turn-of-the-century. Some 
now call that experience "Egyptomania," 
as a New York Times art critic noted re- 
cently. What it was about: "...Greeks 
and Romans, then Italians, French, Rus- 
sians and Americans borrowed, copied 
and stole from ancient Egypt, or what 
they believed was ancient Egypt because 
after a while the copies and adaptations 
got mixed up with originals and became 
part of the evolving culture." 


There is a whole picturefull book called 
Egyptomania, the Egyptian Revival: a ¥ 
Recurring Theme in the History of Taste “ue 
by architectural history professor James 
Stevens Curl. He describes bulges of in- 
terest in Egypt. Intrigued by Egyptian 

style early on were the Greeks and Ro- 

mans. Then came the Renaissance and 

any number of Italians. From the 18th 
century we have a Chapelle Sepulchrale 

by la Barre, which resembles the U.S. 

Capitol and any number of state capitols 

with pyramids for wings instead of 

Greek temples. C.-N Ledoux drew pyra- 

mids as enclosures for furnaces (see Ish- 
peming shaft houses earlier in this issue 

as offspring of projects like Ledoux's). 
Napoleon's ventures brought more. We 

read in Curl of Nilotic motifs; that's our 

first encounter with this term "Nilotic." 

We read that the master of ornament 

Owen Jones wrote Views on the Nile, 

from Cairo to the Second Cataract in 1843 

and that this presaged his Grammar of 
Ornament in 1856, We see an English 
Freemasons’ Hall (1860-63) and note how 
much it looks like the entrance to the Wi- 
nona bank. And, hurrying along with 

Curl, whose prose sweeps grandly by es 
(like this: "Nineteenth-century eclecti- 
cism was not a simple matter, nor was it 
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Postcard 
notes 


Maher goes unmen- 
tioned on the first 
two cards. On the 
third he is the "late 
George W. Maher of 
Chicago." The 
fourth, worded 
much like the third, 
omits the sentence 
about Maher. 


The first caption 
lists E.L. King as 
president and Paul 
Watkins as vice 
president. These 
were the two men, 
bickering guides for 
Watkins, Maher 
most often dealt 
with. 


Card credits. 

1. Top left, none shown 
on card. 

2. Below left, AX2508, 
Printed in U.S.A. 

3. Top right, next page, 
Genuine Curteich-Chi- 
cago "C.T.Art-Colortone" 

Post Card (reg U.S. Pat 

Off. 

4. Below right, next 

page Pub. by Durfey 
tudios, Winona, Minn.; 

Made by Dexter, West 

Nyack, N.Y.; 

37010-B. 


merely an exercise in 
the copying of past 
styles, as has sometimes 
been suggested by the 
ignorant, and eclecti- 
cism involving Egyptia- 
nising themes was one 
of the richest of tenden- 
cies in a century al- 
ready rich in inven- 
tion.") we find that the 
French architect Con- 
stant Desire Despradelle 
(1862-1912) planned a 
gigantic obelisk for the 
1893 World's Columbi- 
an Exposition site in 
Chicago. Curl piles on 


Postcard views of Winona bank 


Above, oldest of the four cards; 
caption is at left. Below, the second 
oldest, a pretend city of Watkins 
buildings; card caption is just below. 


thins 
tidings, Bank, Factors 
ranches ang tenting Pieat, 


Maher buildings in Watkins City: Winona Savings Bank on lawn lower left; Watkins administra- 
tion building (1911-12) just behind. Watkins laboratory and warehouse (1913-14) is the white 
building just back of the administration building. Fourth building behind tower is Maher's 
Memphis, Tennessee, warehouse (1913) for Watkins. More, next page... 
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Postcard views of Winona bank 


Above, caption for card at top. Left, 
caption for card below. No. 


and No. 4. 


WINONA NATIONAL AND SAVINGS BANK 
Winsna, Minnesota. 
eda ar Pevageiratores fs caer, Mommmatsalapaip eto 


tonite oe iss North 
Carcline, polished in- Vermont fest be Spcscg tn Eatet 


door weighing approximately 22%, tons, Revolving sign 
on pylon bote oF North Catotne grit fegtures co iife 
fa fion of Hbergloss finished in gold lect 
New addition se ang rn on — windows in in park: 

GTIgS: acorotive: gals 
ue A eon oo recording MINNEAPOLIS: HONE 
-AVEATHER CENTER’ with compleia weother dete. 

Extacheome ay 0, Ds Durfey 


Geo. W. 
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the evidence. Example 
after example. Beyond 
what Curl shows, 
there is Maher's visit 


to St. Louis in 1904 foryy 


the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition. 
There he saw Austrian 
interpretations of 
Egyptian architecture. 
How could, we ask, 
Maher have ignored 
such compelling influ- 
ences? 


He didn't, though he 
didn't explicitly tell 
his clients, the fami- 
lies of the Watkins 
spice and elixir com- 
pany, so. Maher's first 
approach to the Wi- 
nona bank was Greek 
and Doric. This went 
by the way, in part, 
because Grace (Wat- 
kins) King, the daugh- 
ter of the Watkins 
founder and wife of 
bank president Ernest 
King, said, and we 
quote from a Maher 
letter of January 24, 
1914, "that it would be 
her preference to have 
a building expressive 
of modern ideals." 
That comment, Maher 
says in the same letter 
addressed to Grace's 
cousin Paul Watkins, 
"stimulated me to re- 
newed activity." The 
result was the plan for 
the bank we see. On 
January 26 Maher 
wrote to Ernest King 
in Florida, "I am es- 
pecially anxious that 
Mrs. King will see the 
plan and elevation. | 
made the pen and ink 
sketch myself and felt 
a thrill of satisfaction 
in doing it." It's good 
to read Maher's simple 
words, isn't it? 


od 


— 


> ory applied: mix 


Once the building 
was nearly done, 
Maher wrote 
about it in the Wi- 
ona newspaper 
as if Egypt had 
nothing to do with 
his design. 
"American ideals 
of art and archi- 
tecture," he said. 
And about a flow- 
er much favored 
by the Egyptians: 
"|.ornament 
founded on the 
American Lotus 
flower and leaf 
which motif ap- 
pears and re-ap- 
pears throughout 
the exterior and 
interior design of 
the building in 
granite, in decora- 
tion, in marble 
and in art glass 
work." This is his 
motif-rhythm the- 


organic and geo- 
metric motifs and 
repeat for unity 
throughout. He 
concluded that 
the bank was a 
building "in spirit 
in harmony with 
our democracy 
and our Ameri- 
canism." 


Chicago architect 
Peter Wight quot- 
ed Maher at 
length and echoed 
him in an article 
in Architectural 
Record in January 
1917. Example: 
"The American 
lotus flower and 
leaf theme is em- 
ployed on the wall 
surfaces and again 
in the modeling of 
the ceiling orna- 
ment." 


Re 


Winona bank, Winona, Minnesota, b. 1913-16. Original teller cages made by Tiffany 


Studios. Photo, bank collection. 


room. Photos, bank collection. 


Winona bank, Winona, Minnesota, b. 1913-16. Above, men's room; below, women's 
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In February 1917, 
Architectural Re- 
view was more 
skeptical about the 
bank's American 
origins. "The Wi- 
nona Savings 
Bank... is a 
unique (fortunate- 
ly) collection of 
geometric solids, 
its facade having a 
vertical central 
motive unrelated 
to its horizontal 
wings, the whole 
detailed outside 
and inside in a 
softened Sulliv- 
anesque manner.” 
The writer ques- 
tioned the Ameri- 
can principles be- 
hind the bank. 
"The explana- 
tion... in which 
the ‘education of 
the community' 
and ‘harmony 
with democracy’ 
are announced, is, 
if examined, found 
to be quite auto- 
cratic, and out- 
Herods the Herods 
of the stylists, 
whom Mr. Maher 
abhors." 


Much more recent- 
ly, in a 1977 nomi- 
nation for the Na- 
tional Register of 
Historic Places, 
architectural histo- 
rian Charles Nel- 
son, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, simply 
says the bank is 
"the largest and 
most well-pre- 
served of the mere 
handful of Egyp- 
tian Revival mode 
buildings to be 
constructed in 
Minnesota in the 
early decades of 
the twentieth cen- 


Winona bank, Winona, Minnesota, b. 1913-16. Above, two views of side chair designed by Maher. Below, table, rocking chairs, 
upholstered chairs by Maher. One of the couches shows behind the table. GWMQ photos. 


tury." So 
there, Egyp- 
toid. 


Inside the 
bank, the sto- 


ry is, in part, 


different. As is 


footnoted in 
an unpub- 
lished 1992 ex- 
amination of 
the bank, "It 
is interesting 
to note that 
Maher did not 
use the bank 
commission as 
an opportunity 
to play out his 
motif-rhythm 
theory and to 
design Egyp- 
tian Revival 
furniture." 
The bank has 
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the largest 
collection 
of Maher 
furniture 
anywhere 
(though 
there once 
may have 
been as 
many 
pieces in 
the Wat- 
kins ad- 
ministra- 
tion build- 
ing and 
the North- 
western 
University 
gymnasi- 
um in 
Evanston, 
IlJinois). 
In his 1916 
newspaper 
article, he 


Winona bank, Winona, Minnesota, b. 1913-16. Above, ceiling and window in main 
banking room. Below, light fixtures made by Tiffany Studios. GWMQ. 


| ee 


-~, mentioned "tables and easy chairs." This 


casual comment understated what Maher 
had done. He'd made side chairs, arm- 
chairs, couches, rockers and tables for 
the men's and women's institutional 


rooms on the second 
floor. Made by Tiffa- 
ny Studios, the fur- 
niture, of wood with 
leather cushions or 
upholstery, is mo- 
tifed with panels of 
the rectangles with- 
in rectangles Maher 
used elsewhere. 
These are closed at 
the top, open at the 
bottom. The side 
chairs are similar to 
those Maher did for 
his office, and the 
armchairs and 
couches are like 
those for earlier 
houses. The new de- 
sign is the rocking 
chair, the only such 
piece he did. The 
side chair and rock- 
ing chair have grace- 
ful tapering backs. 
The armchair and 
couch are substan- 
tial and big. 


In early 1914, in 
The Western Architect magazine, Maher 
said the bank would have rooms "for lec- 
tures to explain the wealth producing me- 
dium of the surrounding country." Also, 


there would rooms "to educate the 
public; for instance, the women in the 
realm of business, banking, etc., or 
any other line of educational enlarge- 
ment." In 1916, he said, rather vague- 
ly, that these second-floor rooms were 
"intended to make this bank an edu- 
cational contribution to progressive 
banking." 


Also on the second floor was an exhi- 
bition room that Maher said "will be 
available for many different purposes 
as it may be needed." In recent years, 
the space has been used to show tro- 
phy animals hunted by Ernest and 
Grace King and their son ELL. Jr., in 
Africa. Included: eland, topi, buffalo, 
cheetah, hyena, black rhino, two lions, 
ostrich, warthog, waterbuck, baboon, 
roan antelope, oryx, dik-dik. So forth. 
Also exhibited has been a collection of 
50 or so guns owned by the Kings. 


Maher's contractual agreement with the 
bank, signed on January 31, 1914, called 
for him to receive 5% of the cost. 


In April 1916, after touring the new 
building with Maher, a man from Tiffany 
and the contractor, Paul Watkins wrote to 
Ernest King in Florida, "The effect is 
certainly grand." 


Meanwhile. At a used book store in Mad- 
ison, a friend from Chicago found a score 
for Gounod's opera Faust. It was bound 
in green velvet and embossed with the 
name Mrs. Paul Watkins. Surely this be- 
longed to the wife of the Paul Watkins 
just mentioned. The Watkins were much 
interested in high culture. How the score 
got to Madison I don’t know. 


Sources: "Architect Maher Writes Description of 
Bank He Designed," George W. Maher, Winona 
Daily Republican-Herald, June 30, 1916. Egypto- 
mania, the Egyptian Revival: a Recurring Theme 
in the History of Taste, James Stevens Curl, 
Manchester University Press, Manchester, New 
York, 1994. NRHP nomination, Charles W. Nelson, 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
January 5, 1977. "Old Friend, Forever Mysteri- 
ous," Michael Kimmelman, New York Times, No- 
vember 17, 1999. "The Winona Savings Bank and 
Winona National Bank Building, Winona, Minn.," 
Peter B. Wight, Architectural Record, February 
1917. 
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Hubbard House, Elgin, Illinois, b. 1914. Below, entrance. Below right, side view. GWMQ photos. 


@ Frederick and Beryl 
Hubbard House, 950 West 
Highland Avenue, Elgin, 
Tinois, 1914. 


The Hubbard House gives 
the passerby a sheer plas- 
tered wall of near fenes- 
tral symmetry, near be- 
cause matching elements 
are there but not all the 


same. The door, with its 
abbreviated segmental 


arch, sits at center, a 
band of five windows 
above a horizontal band 
and two more groups of 
three at the side of that, 
and at its sides a group of 
three windows to the left 
and one large window to 
the right. That not quite 
even approach is perfect 
Maher. How many times 
he decided to forgo all be- 
ing the same. 
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* 


The art glass motif set inside 
an oval seems a pine tree. 


Inside the house there is a 


fireplace of Roman brick. 
Upstairs the builtin storage 
pieces are particularly well- 
made. Downstairs there is a 
garage hidden from street 
view. 


About Frederick Hubbard, a 
recent owner of the house 
wrote: 


Fred Hubbard epitomized 
the independent, common- 
sense instincts and ideals 
for which the Prairie archi- 


ES 


Be ie 


Hubbard House, Elgin, Illinois, b. 
1914. Above, entrance light. Left 
above, window upstairs. Left below, 
entrance door. GWMQ photos. 


tects designed their homes. He 
must, indeed, have been a freethink- 
er to commission a home so shock- 
ingly progressive and different from 
his neighbors. On three sides of the 
home are lovely Queen Annes, and 
an American Foursquare borders its 
north side, showcasing the Hubbard 
home exquisitely. 


Actually, I'm not so sure how much of 
a freethinker Frederick was. In an 
1895 account of his wedding to Beryl 
Burns, we learn that he was “an exam- 
iner for the Hanover Insurance com- 
pany with an office in Chicago." Does 
that mean he worked in Chicago? 
Don't know, yet. Anyway, I once 
worked for an insurance company (do- 
ing public relations and advertising) 
and did not consider its employees 
particularly free about anything. The 
article mentions him being son of Jus- 
=~, tice (of the Peace) Augustine H. Hub- 
bard. {A later newspaper story men- 
tions an insurance business Augustine 
started and owned.) The newspaper 
described Beryl as "a winsome young 
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lady, a daughter of Mrs. 
Anna C. Burns, and a 
popular teacher in the 
city schools, having been 
engaged recently at the 
Franklin building." Fred- 
erick's popularity was 
noted, too, but not his ap- 
pearance. We hardly need 
mention the journalistic 
sexism of the 1890s, do 
we? The wedding was in 
the home of Beryl's sister 
"in the presence of about 
fifty of the immediate 
relatives and intimate 
friends of the contracting 
parties." 


In Elgin's Gail Borden 
(for the condensed milk 
king} Public Library and 
looking through the card 
file of births, deaths and 
marriages as reported in 
the various Elgin newspa- 
pers, I found birth stories 
for a G. Hubbard in 1901 
and infant Earl $. Hub- 
bard in 1910, but the li- 
brary closed before I 
could see these on micro- 
film. There were quite a 
few Hubbards in Elgin so 
we can't be sure whether 
these were the children 
of Frederick and Beryl. 
The library reference 
staff was very helpful, 
even assisting my partner 
John Henley in getting 
gum off his shorts. Their 
solution for the latter 
stickiness, acquired 
while sitting on a library 
chair, was ice. 


By 1913 or so Fred, as he 
was named in the Elgin 
city directory, was an as- 
sistant manger for Ha- 
nover insurance. The di- 
rectory of 1915-16 shows 
Fred and Beryl living in 
the 950 Highland Avenue 
house. They're not in the 
1917-18 directory at all. 
I've yet to determine 
why they moved from El- 
gin. 


In a 1926 newspaper 
ee Pe ‘sisiad obituary for Frederick's 

Ss — Say father, who by then had 

Se : also been Elgin's mayor 
in 1903 and 1904, we 
find Frederick living in 
Fort Myers, Florida. 
There's nothing about 
Beryl. 


The second owners, Dr. 
and Lawrence and Eldora 
Hughes, owned it until 
1984. In the Elgin direc- 
tory for 1917-18, Hughes 
is described as an M.D. 
and an ocultist and au- 
rist with offices in the 
downtown Hubbard 
Block. Mysterious, I 
thought. From my late 
19th century dictionary, 
an oculist is "one skilled 
: 3 in treating diseases of 
Hubbard House, Elgin, Illinois, b. 1914. Above, living room fireplace, bookcases. Below left, built-in the eye," and an aurist 
storage in hallway. Below right, upstairs bedroom builtins. GWMQ photos. "one skilled in treating 
and curing disorders of 


the ear." So, not much mystery. 
I haven't yet seen any historical photos of this house. 


If you visit one of these days, note the Prairie School house just 
behind the Hubbard House. A modest homage to Maher. 


Sources: "A.H. Hubbard Is Dead; Had Been Ill Long Time,” Elgin Courier 
News, Elgin, Illinois, June 3, 1926. "Uniquely American Architecture in the 
Heart of the Fox Valley," Terry Warzecha, Old Fox River, Elgin, Illinois, 1995. 
"Young Folks Are Wedded," Elgin Daily Courier, April 19, 1895. Correspon- 
dence with former owner, March 1992. Site visit, June 1997. 
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ype new (for me) find- 
gs. I'm making this a 


a, 


Findings 
Our last Quarterly was 


regular report. So for this 
time... 


No. 1 


Acquaintance 


Browsing at Paul's Book 
Store, a repository of used 
books, in Madison, Wis- 
consin, we came across 
Thomas 8. Hines's 1974 
book about the Chicago 
architect, planner and 
big thinker Daniel H. 


Corbin House, Washington, D.C., 1967. Architectural Recosd. 


Burnham.* Inside on 
page 308 we found this: 


Though his (Burnham's) residences 
for the businessman Stanley Field 
and the steel-maker Charles 
Schwab, for the most part, were pon- 
derous essays in traditional genres, 
the Washington house for his old 
Philippines friend General Henry 
Corbin showed definite elements of 
the contemporary Prairie styles of 
his friends George Maher and Will- 
iam Drummond. Indeed, Burnham 
admired much of the residential 
work of Chicago's younger modern 
architects. He was delighted, for ex- 
ample, to accompany Maher on a 
tour of his Prairie houses. 


Thus, we can fill in a tiny bit more of 
Maher's life. Burnham, born in 1846 
(died in 1912), was a generation older 
than Maher (b. 1864}, and the creator, 
with several talented designing architects, 
most notably John Wellborn Root, of 
many tall buildings, a number of houses 
and city plans. 


* More fascinating because of its timeliness is the 
two-volume Daniel H. Burnham, Architect, Plan- 
ner of Cities, by Charles Moore from 1921 (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company, Boston, New York}. Moore, a 
friend and colleague of Burnham, is described by 
Hines as "uneven" and containing factual errors 
and "questionable judgments." He notes, though, 
that Moore is valuable because he used docu- 
ments since lost. Burnham and Moore met when 
the architect was working on a plan for Washing- 
ton, D.C., in 1901. In this book we learn that 
Burnham visited the Corbin House in June 1907. 
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ence librarian told 

| us their original was 
| a carbon copy too 
fragile to handle. 
The typed, signed 
original would have 
been Maher's.* I 
was guided to a 
nearby narrow room 
and given a reel of 
microfilm, the 
wrong one, and then 
the right one. I 
rolled through letters 
and newspaper clip- 
pings. Burnham 
must have kept ev- 
erything. I went too 
far and came back to 
the letter which 


ee = Ep 
Ure me 
> bY we mn 


Dear Mr. Keher?” 


gud vill try "te evadl aysoit of it the first of 
next wees. re going away today te be gone & for : 2 
te tence the 


een 


days and on ny return should 10) 
inate : ; 


Again thaaking you, Tt remain, 


Yerr trely yours, 


Gre Beores He Mater, 


% G parit St>, 


turned out to be a 
greeting, one paragraph and a long 
goodby. The letter's at left. Its mes- 
sage: 


I thank you very much for your in- 
vitation and will try to avail myself 
of it the first of next week. Am go- 
ing away today to be gone a few days 
and on my return should like to see 
the house. 


I guess I'd expected something more 
personal and a list~names—of houses 


* And presumably lost with Maher's other pa- 
pers, probably when the Mahers' 157 East Erie 
Street office building was demolished. 


In-Hines's notes we 
read that a Maher 
connection is revealed 
in Burnham's papers 
at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. The tour of 
Maher houses is in a 
letter from Burnham 
to Maher on February 
14, 1903. 


So we visited the Ry- 
erson and Burnham 
Libraries at the Art 
Institute in Chicago to 
see the letter. A refer- 


aS 


seen 


House, Glencoe, Illinois, c. 1911. At far right center, 
uinidentified Maher house in House and Garden display of 
new and old country houses. Issue of January 1911. 
More next page. 


* 
SS 


House, Glencoe, Illinois, c. 1911. Above, blowup from House and Garden spread. Below, recently. GWMQ photo. 


Ne.2 
Glencoe 


cottage 


Reading through old 
House and Garden 
magazines, we found 
what must be a Ma- 
her house. From the 
issue of January 1911, 
it's shown here as one 
of "various architec- 
tural types of country 
homes as represented 
by examples from both 
new and old build- 
ings." I've seen this 
house (outside, from 
the sidewalk; not in- 
side}. It’s at 794 
Greenwood in Glen- 
coe, Illinois. In House 
and Garden the house 
is described this way: 


the two architects would walk through. at Balai of Cheat hei an Plan- The architects prac- 
1 g 2 ner, omas o. mines, UOxior niversity rress, sos i. 
Instead, there's formality and a promise, New York, 1974. Letter, Daniel Burnham to tising around Chicago may well lay 
more or less, to visit one Maher house af- George Maher, February 19, 1903, Burnham pa- claim to having developed a new type \_) 
ter Burnham returns from somewhere. pers, Art Institute of Chicago. of architecture, based on no scholastic 
precedent. Horizontal lines predomi- 
nate. 
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She 
Mahers, 
Kir &. 
realtone 
iv 1920 


Materials culled 
from their times. 


We're going back in time to personal 
news about the Maher family and for 
news items and events in George’s ca- 
reer. For 1920, we have documents which 
are used mostly with original punctua- 
tion and spelling. Note the creeping colo- 
nialism. 


Time reference: In 1920, George Maher 

was 56 years old, wife Elizabeth (Bessie} 
53, their son Philip 27. Place reference: 
Kenilworth, Illinois, was where George 

and Bessie lived. 


January. Maher's Dryden House (b. 
1916), a massive retro Georgian Georgian 
brick place in Evanston, Illinois, ap- 
peared in The Western Architect maga- 
zine—plans, exterior photos, interior pho- 
tos. And this explanation of what this 
house meant: 


This is an essay in fields other than 
those in which the architect usually 
may be found. Mr. Maher as a 
leader in the group of "progressive" 
architects in the West, believes 
firmly in the ability of American 
men to develop a type of architec- 
ture which shall express the ideals 
of the American democracy. The 
past volumes of The Western Archi- 
tect, which shares with Mr. Maher 
the belief above expressed, evidence 
his activity along such lines. He cer- 
tainly maintains his faith in the "pro- 
gressive" movement and will continue 
to work along such lines, believing, 


however, that no architect is capable 
of doing creative work who is not 
thoroughly well grounded in the ar- 
chitecture of the past. As Mr. Maher 
is first of all an ardent exponent of 
democracy in architecture, therefore, 
he is not averse to reverting to the ear- 
ly American type when such seems 
best to express the needs of the situa- 
tion and of the clients who, in this 
instance, desired the colonial type. In 
the designing of the Dryden residence 
Mr. Maher has shown his ability 
faithfully to present such a form in 
all its purity of detail. The residence 
occupies a commanding location in 
the ridge which marks the western 
limits of the Chicago suburb. Set 
back among the trees and surrounded 
by a wide expanse of lawn, the Colo- 
nial seemed best to express the needs 
of the site. 


Rationalizing the Dryden House was fol- 
lowed by a Maher tribute to his longtime 
draftsman Emil F. Hasenbalg. 


Recognition should be freely given 
those who perform service, and it is 
with pleasure that I call special at- 
tention to the service tendered me by 
the late Mr. Emil F. Haysen (Hasen- 
balg) who died November 23rd, 1918. 
He was my under-study during a pe- 
riod of eighteen years and was very 
successful in interpreting my ideas 
and designs. He came to my office as 
a boy with no architectural training 
and rose to be my chief assistant. He 
also passed very creditably the Archi- 
tects license law of the state of Illi- 
nois. His talents and training aided 
him in interpreting my original and 
creative sketches and also to catch the 
true spirit of precedent types of archi- 
tecture. His life should be an inspira- 
tion to these young men who are not 
favored with the advantages and rec- 
ognition of a college education but 
who wish to make the best of their 
opportunities to reach success and to 
be of service to society. 


That last sentence could be Maher writ- 
ing about Maher—himself. He, unlike 
Frank Lloyd Wright or Robert Spencer, 
both of whom attended the University of 
Wisconsin in Madison, had not gone to 


college or even finished high school, and 
certainly success and recognition were 
greatly important to him. 


Maher noted, too, that Hasenbalg (Hays- 
en) had a part "in the designing of the 
Dryden residence." 


In the same issue was the Watts House, a 
house by architects Shepard and Belcher, 
in Mission Hills, Kansas, indebted to Ma- 
her for a segmental arch motif. 


February, Architect and former Maher 
draftsman Robert Seyfarth was represent- 
ed in the Western Architect with colo- 
nial-style houses in suburban Chicago— 
two in Glencoe, two in Winnetka. 


February. House Beautiful's February is- 
sue was devoted to the colonial house. 


February 25. American Architect fol- 
lowed up on discussions on farm build- 
ing design at the American Institute of 
Architects convention in 1919. Maher had 
participated in those and written on the 
subject. A committee was appointed. 
"Nothing, as far as we are able to learn, 
has come out of that committee," wrote 
American Architect. 


March. Established Chicago architects 
were encouraged to participate in the up- 
coming Chicago Architectural Club exhi- 
bition. "Such an appeal would not be 
necessary were it not that the mind and 
energies of the average architect is so 
completely absorbed by the job on the 
boards that he forgets the forces that aid- 
ed him to climb into his present posi- 
tion," wrote the Western Architect maga- 
zine. 


March 17. Maher's article titled "An In- 
digenous Architecture" begins in The 


American Architect. It's in this issue, 
too. 


April 6. Maher's entries for the yearly 
Chicago Architectural Club exhibition 
were his community plans for Kenilworth 
and Glencoe and campus plan for North- 
western University in Evanston, Illinois; 
the Winona Savings & Bank and the 
nearby rural King House called "Rock- 
ledge," the Patten House in Evanston, Il- 
linois; an unnamed church in Evanston, 
plus unnamed houses in Chicago, Oak 
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Park, Glencoe and Kansas City. The ex- 
hibition continued through May 5 at the 
Art Institute. 


April. Maher was generously mentioned 
in The Western Architect review of the 


Chicago Architectural Club exhibition for 


organizing a "Chicago School" room with 
term-defining architecture by Byrne; 
Dean and Dean; Drummond; Griffin; 
Maher; Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton; 
Pond and Pond; Purcell and Elmslie; 
Schmidt, Garden and Martin; Spencer, 
Powers and Martin; Spitz; Sullivan; Tall- 
madge and Watson; Van Bergen. Most of 
these names are ones we recognize. Spitz? 
He was Alexander H. Spitz who did ar- 


chitecture with Sidney H. Minchin as the 
Minchin-Spitz Co. with offices at 19 West 


Jackson Boulevard. 


Otherwise, about Maher, the writer said, 
"George W. Maher, Tallmadge and Wat- 
son and Spencer, Powers and Martin have 
goodly presentation of their work..." 


April 14, The Chicago chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects chose 
Maher to be a delegate to the national 
AIA convention in Washington, D.C., on 
May 4-6, American Architect magazine 
reported. 


May. Maher's community plans for Glen- 


coe appeared in the Western Architect. 


May 5. Maher's "Indigenous Architec- 
ture" concluded in American Architect. 


June. Architect John Holabird was elect- 
ed to succeed Maher on the executive 
committee of the Illinois chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects. 


July. The Western Architect mentioned 
Maher's newspaper discussions about 
saving the fine arts building from the 
1893 World's Columbian Exposition. See 
next page. 


June. In its "Central States Number," a 
House Beautiful survey of Chicago hous- 
es included Howard Shaw, Frederick Per- 
kins, Albro and Lindberg and others, but 
not Maher. Albro and Lindberg? They 
were Lewis Albro and Harrie Lindberg, 
partners from 1906-14 specializing in 
house design. (A Lindberg house in Lake 


Forest, Illinois, was in the November 
1919 issue of Country Life. English.) 


June 9, American Architect commented 

on the Chicago room at the architectural 

exhibition. The magaine said about 1,000 
people were visiting the Chicago room 


each day. 
August. This from the Western Architect: 


Following the movement of Chicago 
architects to establish their offices 
upon the North Shore, inaugurated by 
Perkins, Fellows and Hamilton when 
they built their ideal office building 
in that section of the city, and fol- 
lowed by Marshall and Fox who have 
occupied the old Perry Smith house 
for several years; George W. Maher, 
and also Edwin H. Clark, who severs 
his connection with the firm of Otis 
and Clark, have each purchased old 
residences which they will recon- 
struct into architectural offices. 
Walter W. Ahlschlager also has 
bought and remodeled an older resi- 
dence in the same district and is oc- 
cupying it. 


So Maher moved his office from the Loop 
where he had been since (about) 1889. 
He and architect son Philip, in business 
together, relocated to East Erie Street. 
This was off the newly commercially 
fashionable and transforming Michigan 
Avenue north of the Chicago River and 
across the Michigan Ave. Bridge complet- 
ed in 1920. 


About this, Philip wrote in his autobiog- 
raphy: 


..With the Mich. bridge being built 
we decided to purchase a old row 
house at 157 E. Erie St. and remodel 
it into an office. This proved to be an 
excellent idea as the new Michigan 
Ave. showed signs of a great new Ave. 
for new fine buildings and later be- 
came known as "The Magnificent 
mile". 


August. Two more houses, both in Glen- 
coe, by Seyfarth appeared in the Western 
Architect. 


September. Architect Robert Spencer's 
house for Nathan Williams in Evanston 


was in the Western Architect. Maher had 
also been asked for a design. 


From Philip Maher's autobiography. Ref- 
erence: Archie Hooker, the son of George 
Maher's sister Mary. 


At about that time I was invited to a 
party being given by Carol DeWindt, 
who lived in Winnetka, and was giv- 
ing it for a Farmington friend of hers. 
Archie Hooker, then living with us 
was also invited, and I was quite tak- 
en with Carol's friend whose name 
was Madeleine Michelson and lived 
near to the University of Chicago. 
Her father I found out was the fa- 
mous Albert Michelson who was a 
Nobel Prize winner and head of the 
Physics department, at the University 
of Chicago, being the first to have 
measured the speed of light. 


When I told my mother and father 
about her Mother at once recalled the 
time that they had met the Professor 
while crossing the ocean and she had 
been very impressed with him. Like 
her father Madeleine was a very at- 
tractive brunet and I soon went down 
to meet the family consisting of two 
younger sisters, Dorothy and Beatrice. 
Their mother was a Stanton from Lake 
Forest who while studying at the U. 
of C. had fallen in love with her Pro- 
fessor who was somewhat older, and 
married him. Having a large house 
on the Midway they told me to spend 
the night when I came down from Ke- 
nilworth, which I did quite often. I 
soon became very fond of the entire 
family, the Professor teaching me the 
basics of chess and once to my cha- 
grin beating me at tennis as well. 


Sources: Biographical Dictionary of American Ar- 
chitects (Deceased), Henry F. Withey, Elsie Rath- 
burn Withey, New Age Publishing Co., Los Ange- 
les, California, 1956. AIA Guide to Chicago. Chi- 
cago city directories. 
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Maher as preservationist 


FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUhs JACKSON PARK. © 
* Py GCA R. “ root 


book. 


In 1920, George Maher became an advo- 
cate for saving the newly emptied Palace 

f Fine Arts building in Jackson Park on 
Chicago's south side. Built for the 
World's Columbian Exposition of 1893, 
the palace was a design of architect 
Charles B. Atwood (1849-1895) of D.H. 
Burnham & Co., Chicago. Like the other 
fair buildings, the neoclassical-style 
building had an exterior of staff com- 
pounded of hemp and plaster. Unlike 
other fair buildings, it had been fire- 
proofed with brick interior walls to house 
sculptures and paintings. 


From the end of the fair until 1920, this 
building housed exhibits from the fair. 
These were eventually moved to the new 
Field Museum of Natural History near 
the Loop. 


Maher's advocacy was part of his middle 


and late career concentration on organiza- 


tional activities, mostly with various fac- 
ets (chapters and so forth) of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


About the palace and the 1893 fair, the 
Western Architect wrote in one long 
paragraph in July 1920 about the exposi- 


And, from the same para- 
graph: 


All Chicago should unite 
with the committee of the 
Illinois Chapter of the In- 


2) ALAS Tearik stitute in its efforts to save 
eo : the city's only heritage of 

: PARAL HO the great Columbian Expo- 
sition. George W. Maher 

as wat hen, has well expressed the sen- 


The postcard above was addressed to 
Anna Larson in Boone, lowa. The 


card dates to before 1907. It's from 
the V.O. Hammon Pub. Co., Chicago. 
It's view No. 80. GWMQ collection. 


tion of only two decades and some ago 
(and with a wrong middle initial for At- 
wood), from which I've excerpted: 


.uits keystone was Art, from the de- 
sign of the buildings and the topo- 
graphical arrangement to the collec- 
tion of the best the world had to offer 
in the Fine Arts of painting and 
sculpture. The almost unreal beauty, 
symmetry and almost grandeur that 
impressed or was absorbed by the 
most unpoetic nature viewing the 
"Fair" as a whole, found that the 
spirit which enveloped it had a cen- 
ter, a "home," and that was in the 
"Art Palace" which housed the great- 
est collection, in point of excellence, 
the western world had yet seen. Its 
buildings temporary, their contents 
but a passing show, the ensemble has 
long since disappeared. But sentiment 
preserved the "Art Palace." 


timent of the profession, in 
statements to the newspa- 
pers. "The Field museum 
is one of the last remaining 
evidences of the greatest art 
achievement in the coun- 
try," he said. "It is a pure 
-example of classical archi- 
tecture and as such is of in- 
estimable value to the stu- 
dent and public. Although 
in ruins it should be pre- 
served for its intrinsic 
worth as an art monument. 
It has the same historic val- 
ue in this respect as the 
Fanueil hall in Boston; the Treasury 
Building in New York; the old Inde- 
pendence hall at Philadelphia, or the 
French quarter in New Orleans. All 
of the above have national signifi- 
cance and are kept in a state of pres- 
ervation, marking great epochs of the 
past. The least that Chicago can do is 
to allow the ruins to remain. These 
invite interest, so why deprive the 
public of them. There are other plac- 
es for tennis courts.” 


Snippets about this activism, and its ulti- 
mate result, appear in interviews and 
other writing with and by George's son 
Philip. 


From notes for an interview with Philip 
in 1981: 


George Maher got the idea of saving 
the Field Museum. This had been 
built for the World's Columbian Ex- 
position. It was crumbling, but so 
handsome that no one had the heart 
to demolish it. He went to Mrs. Hed- 
burg at the Womens’ Club... 


And, from Philip's autobiography: 


..as one of his great achievements he 
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worked diligently to preserve the 1893 
Fair building for the arts, and was 
successful in keeping the City from 
tearing it down, and it was rebuilt 
and now is one of the outstanding 
museums in Chicago. As can be seen 
my father had a great sense of public 
duty and was always involved in 
some activity for the civic improve- 
ment, which often required putting 
through ideas that were often strongly 
opposed but resulted in action that 
generally turned out to be for the 
public good. 


On Maher's participation, we also have 
this from Jay Pridmore, in a book com- 
missioned by the Museum of Science and 
Industry: 


One proponent of restoration was 
George Washington Maher, a well- 
known Prairie School architect... Ma- 
her was no classicist (he eschewed 
historical precedent in his work) but 
was prone to the lofty rhetoric. As the 
campaign to preserve the building 
heated up, he told a meeting of the 
Illinois Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects that Atwood's de- 
sign was a thing of genius and would 
"live as long as art has any appeal to 
mankind." 


Whether Atwood's palace is that good is 
beyond me, not being one much interest- 
ed in classic copies and derivatives. I 
will agree, though, that Maher was given 
to loftiness. We have examples in this is- 
sue. Even in the next column. 


More next time. 


Another example. For another instance 
of Maher's interest in preservation, see 
the second part of his essays on "Indige- 
nous Architecture." 


Sources: A Continuing Marvel, the Story of the 
Museum of Science and Industry, Herman Kogan, 
Doubleday & Company, Garden City, New York, 
1973. Inventive Genius, the History of the Muse- 
um of Science and Industry, Chicago, Jay Prid- 
more, Museum of Science and Industry, 1966. 
"The World's Fair Art Palace a Memorial to our 
Art Achievement," The Western Architect, July 
1920. AIA Guide to Chicago. Interview with Phil- 
ip Maher, Barbara Diller, March 3 and 9-10, 1981, 
Kenilworth, Illinois. AIA Guide to Chicago. 


An Indigenous 


Architecture 
by George W. Maher 


This, the first of two parts, appeared in 
the March 17, 1920, issue of American 
Architect. It was noted that it was re- 
printed from the Monthly Bulletin of the 
Illinois Society of Architects. We find 
Maher writing about his motif-rhythm 
theory in a new way. See paragraph sev- 
en. Instead of "motif," we have the word 
“incentive” and the phrase "needs of the 
situation." 


One of the pronounced indications of the 
new era in our broad land is the inspir- 
ing change in sentiment towards the rec- 
ognition of American effort. This new- 
born interest in native genius has vital- 
ized the pent up energy of a great nation 
whether of the shop or manufactured ar- 
ticles or of the artistic or creative prod- 
uct. 


Prior to the great World War this present 
attitude of mind was quite contrary. In- 
deed, it was thought by many that Amer- 
ica had no ideals and it was not uncom- 
mon to hear, alas, from our own country- 
men, that this country possessed but a 
feeble spirit in relation to things of an 
original or creative nature. There was 
also a distrust of our possessing a vital 
national life. 


It is, therefore, most refreshing to note 
that this negative attitude of this great 
and glorious democracy, greatest in all 
history, was totally wrong, and that the 
American people possess a vitality and 
genius, a spirit and love of country equal 
to the most endowed peoples, or nations 
of the earth. It is for this reason that I 
am encouraged to present to those inter- 
ested in the architectural profession, why 
our common art should keep apace with 
this new era and endeavor to express the 
true spirit and life that surrounds us. 


Our country has possessed writers and 
prophets, if you please, like Theodore 
Roosevelt, who have told us in unmistak- 
able language truths that are fundamen- 
tal, principles that we must recognize. 
Mr. Roosevelt has stated that America 
should possess an art and architecture in- 
digenous to this great country, that it 


% 
must express our ideals and that it is the 
responsibility of the architects to foster 
this movement. I refer particularly to the 


* 


paper prepared by him and read at Min- __ 


neapolis in the year 1916 before the Na- 


tional Convention of the American Insti- “” 


tute of Architects. This strong and whole- 
some address was well received by the 
architects at the time but unfortunately 
has brought forth little or no constructive 
action, excepting in a small degree and 
from the Middle West part of this coun- 
try. To-day, the advice so generously giv- 
en, seems forgotten and is dormant so far 
as any tangible national result can be 
sensed. Indeed, when at this moment 
the very air we breathe seems to perme- 
ate and vibrate with American destiny, 
with America's leadership in world af- 
fairs, the progress of architectural thought 
has not risen to the occasion, or has not 
in audible or articulate tones made pub- 
lic its aspiration to become a part of this 
great movement. 


We are familiar with the examples of re- 
cent work which have been published in 
current architectural publications. This is 
the crux of the situation I refer to, and an 
indication of the state of mind of our pro- 
fession. I feel I am right in stating that 
the buildings illustrated are most conser- 
vative. It would seem that the architects 
are making a fetish of precedent—content 
to add replica upon replica, indicating a 
sterility in creative or imaginative abili- 
ty. This seems particularly true of our 
government or general public work, 
where the architect seems to vie respec- 
tively with the others in an endeavor to 
out-Greek the Greek or the Italian, 
French or English schools in the build- 
ings that are either proposed or executed. 
I could mention these specific buildings 
to illustrate the thought I have in mind, 
but it is hardly necessary to do since 
these edifices are known and accepted as 
set examples of precedent following re- 
spective schools of architecture. 


It is obvious that no architect should at- 
tempt to design original or creative 
themes unless he is well grounded in the 
spirit and history of the art of the great 
past. This preparation, however, should 
be a stepping stone to original effort, not 
a short cut toward standardization of 
forms for expediency and accommoda- 
tion. It is not enough that the public 
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work referred to be well composed 
and adheres to certain examples of 
good precedent. Our perspective has 
been all sufficient, and a public build- 
ing today fails of its purpose if it is a 
plagiarized effort. 


A country like America demands a vital 
art created from its own environments, 
its own people, an art that will suggest a 
democracy and reflect the aspirations 
and character of the nation. These public 
buildings that are being erected, from the 
very nature of their designs, cannot sug- 
gest the wonderful flora and animal life 
of America. Nature is abundant through- 
out this broad land, our flowers are var- 
ied and beautiful beyond compare, sug- 
gesting color and opportunity for decora- 
tion; shrubbery and vegetation meet the 
eye on all sides. Here is an inspiration 
worthy to consider by the artist—also our 
native birds and wild animals that in- 
habit our wonderful fields and forests. 
These incentives should be taken full ad- 
vantage of so that he who observes and is 
of sympathetic mind and heart, may 
profit thereby in his creative work— 
aiming to express America, the land of 


opportunity and of bounty. 


The Illinois Society of Architects has 
asked me to write a series of short arti- 
cles to be published in the Illinois Soci- 
ety Bulletin, suggesting certain ideas and 
impressions touching upon this subject. I 


-~, shall aim to do this from the viewpoint of 


the Middle West. I hope I have a pur- 
pose to perform, perhaps in the inau- 
gurating of a school of architecture in 


the midst of this country where the en- 
thusiasm of the young men shall not be 
quenched and where full opportunity 
be given to encourage them to express 
in their work the ideals of America 
and the spirit of a democracy. 


More 
Indigenous 


Architecture 
by George W. Maher 


Here from the May 5, 1920, issue of 
American Architect is Maher’s continued 


exploration of the subject Note his repeat- . 


ed use of adjective Lists, 


The articles that have appeared in the II- 
linois Society Monthly Bulletin have sug- 
gested that no movement of any perma- 
nent importance can evolve and properly 
mature unless founded upon certain fun- 
damental principles related to environ- 
ment surrounding life and progress. 


"The Chicago School" or "Movement," as 
well as other distinct Chicago achieve- 
ments, received its original impetus from 
the adventurous spirit of the early pio- 
neer. The "I will" spirit of this great me- 
tropolis of the west is indigenous; it is a 
Chicago product of energy inherited from 
the early struggle for existence, a power 
that is generally known and given full 
recognition. 


The upbuilding of Chicago after the great 
fire was one of the first evidences of this 


indomitable spirit. Although the heart of 
the city was stricken and complete cessa- 
tion of business life was occasioned, yet 
a new and greater city arose from the 
ashes of the old with remarkable rapidity 
and of permanent character so that in a 
very short space of time the city was 
normal in its life. These evidences of vi- 
tal, unconquerable will challenged the 
admiration of the entire country and the 
world. As another evidence of the "I 
will" spirit of this great metropolis atten- 
tion may be directed to perhaps the 
greatest effort that has ever been per- 
formed by any city in the world embody- 
ing the complete powers of visualization, 
organization, construction and art, weav- 
ing them together in a masterly manner 
into the great exposition that has been 
erected by man. 


The World's Columbian Exposition was 
the artistic triumph of the age and has 
been given due recognition. It is not my 
purpose to call special attention to these 
accomplishments but to endeavor to 
bring to the mind the force of the state- 
ment that I have suggested in regard to 
this progressive creative spirit of Chicago 
which dates from its birth. 


"The Chicago School" of building was 
first expressed in a noteworthy way at the 
World's Columbian Exposition. This ef- 
fort was the creation of the Transportation 
Building by Louis H. Sullivan, the archi- 
tect. Here was an expression in art and 
architecture entirely new. The attention 
and interest of the traveler from abroad in 
viewing this art product of the great Fair 
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was immediately 
challenged; here was 
evidence of progress 
in architecture. 


This building was, 
perhaps, the most re- 
markable in the 
splendid group of edi- 
fices. It not only ex- 
pressed in plan, de- 
sign and ornament 
the purpose for which 
it was constructed, 
but also brought to the 
minds of those who 
visited the great Fair 
a new vision of the 
possibilities of the use 
of materials, con- 
struction, art and ar- 
chitecture blended to- 
gether in an original creation. 


This building was prompted by the spirit 
of the west, and therefore indigenous, be- 
ing related by inception and execution to 
this locality. 


This splendid conception should be res- 
urrected and replaced again in all of its 
original glory of design, of color and art 
for the purpose of accommodating great 
national gatherings and impressing them 
with the possibilities of American cre- 
ative design. 


"The Chicago School” in design was, 
therefore, as auspicious in its beginning 
as that of any art movement in any coun- 
try and no doubt was the inspiration that 
encouraged other minds to seek, a new 
expression in their work. It, therefore, 
can be stated that "The Chicago School" 
dates its outward expression of note in 
the year 1893. It has progressed consis- 
tently from this time, ever growing in im- 
portance as recruits of independent 
minds have added their interest and in- 
fluence to the movement. The work of 
this widening group of men has not been 
of an organized nature, nor do the exam- 
ples of the work of each correspond in 
general theme. There have not been as 
yet any text books written or any art of 
architectural schools or lecture courses 
instituted to stimulate the interest of the 
student in this particular creative work. 
There are few professors as yet who are 


2 e it; tts we 
Golden doorway to Sullivan's Transportation Building. 


qualified to crystallize into practice this 
expression of an indigenous art. It is rec- 
ognized by the men who constitute this 
group that no one should presume to de- 
sign in creative work who is not well 
grounded in the theory of precedent ar- 
chitecture, also a knowledge of the histor- 
ic art of the great past, since no art 
movement of forward tendency can be 
adequately evolved that is not founded 
upon the spirit of past achievement. 


It is, however, very evident in the work 
of this group of architects that progress 
must not be hindered by precedent no 
matter what the sacrifice may entail. 
That environment and the life of a peo- 
ple must be considered first in all of its 
phases of development and that this in- 
spiration be given full expression. 


"The Chicago School" as one of its prin- 
ciples recognizes the engineering features 
of building as being of importance and 
that the great themes of modern con- 
struction be emphasized in all of their 
daring, soaring grandeur not concealed 
or camouflaged by conventional methods 
of design of another age but that the ma- 
sonry, steel or concrete be properly 
clothed and embellished with original 
features and ornament inspired by a 
knowledge of the needs of the situation. 
Bountiful nature is drawn upon to beauti- 
fy and ennoble the varied structural 
forms thus taking inspiration directly 
from that which springs from the soil. 


The special room at 

the Annual Exhibi =, 
tion of the Chicago 
Architectural Exhibit _ 
held at the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago Aprile 
6th to May 5th, 1920, 
displays the work of 
this school and the 
extend of its wide 

and varied influence. 
This exhibit includes 

all types of work 

from the smallest 
hamlet to the great 
modern public 

building: homes, of- 
fice buildings, bank 
buildings, gymnasi- 
ums, pavilions, the- 
atres and college 
buildings, churches, 
town planning, landscape work, sculp- 

ture, modeling, stained glass, decorations 
and general design. 


This exhibit perhaps displays a broader 
range of effort in plan and design than 
any exhibit held in Chicago or elsewhere. 
In studying the exhibit it is interesting to 
note the openness and freedom of mind 
that seems to prevail and possess the re- 
spective architect in the solution of his 
problem and the directness with which 
he meets the situation, whether it be a 
residence, bank, theatre or great public 
building. The respective groups are as in- 
dividual and free as the term indigenous 
implies, each architect working out his 
particular problem without fear or the 
thought of praise or blame, ever influ- 
enced by the spirit of right, pride of 
country and the reverence for our com- 
mon art. No greater educational propa- 
ganda could be suggested than that this 
entire exhibit be forwarded to various 
parts of the country where it may be 
viewed and explained to the general pub- 
lic. 


The principles underlying this work are 
akin to the ideals of America and repre- 
sent in a tangible way the spirit of a de- 
mocracy, working through the minds of 
the men who have created this work. 


These examples are indigenous since they “=” 
spring from the soil and the people. 
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ive i uM j cue ae 
vive intact." Jensen biogra- eee 


. pher Robert Grese said, 
"Mindlessly clipping and 


mowing the landscape is 


) F . something people under- 
Fresno, California _ stand." Taking the steps to 
® Seen everywhere. Even preserve a design is not. 


more, ever more guest appear- Also, from Julia Snider- AL uae 
ances have been made by Ma- man-Bachrach, Chicago 

her's water tower and library Park District historian: ee 

building (b. 1894}. We're "While others have this in- = j 

showing two of them here, feriority complex about TAVE @) @ 
thanks to Roger Taylor of Fres- the prairie (around Chica- Sak 
no. go) being flat, monotonous ® 
© Whole story. Roger Bor- and mundane, Jensen had 


deaux Taylor's history of the this sense of a great spiri- 
water tower continues in this tual force rising from the 


issue, Part 3 will be in our prairie." 

last issue for 1999, @ Pleasant park. A Chi- 
cago Tribune story (July 

Kalamazoo, 23) not about Pleasant 

Michig an Home mentioned Pleasant 


Home and its park. The 
story was about an apart- 
ment building across the 
street from Pleasant Home. 
The apartments were the 
Pleasant Apartments in 
the 1920s and are the Mills 
Park Apartments now. The 
latter names the park 
around Pleasant Home. 


. so The writer described 
Kenilworth, Illinois pieasant Home as "a man 


The Kenilworth Historical So- inn that was designed by 


ciety joined the Pleasant famed architect George W. 
Home Foundation for a pro- Maher and designated a 


gram Saturday, September 18. national historic land- 
In recognition of Maher and make 


landscape architect Jens Jens- 
en, houses, including the re- a 
cently enlarged Maher House Mi d 
(1893) and gardens were e la 
toured and explained, Maher 
discussed by Kathleen Cum- s 
mings: a ae ia tale Portfolio 

mr eae One of Maher's client 
Kenilworth Assembly Hall, portfolio—rare objects in- 


1907) with new research pre- Ps 
sented by Christine Poggianti. twee eee inet 


ria A friend of mine noticed it 
Oak Park, Illinois in tate July. 1 believe it 


¢ Jensen reported. Pleasant had been then for some ealif ormia 


While preparing a publication 
on Kalamazoo architecture, 
Pamela O'Connor of Preserva- 
tion Practices found the Stone 
House (1909, attributed}. She 
saw a Frank Maher of Chicago 
cited as the architect when 

™\ the house was demolished in 
1965. 


Home Foundation's sympo- time. He reported, in a 

sium on Jens Jensen was not- —_yare phone call, seein Maher’ s Geno wea tower welcomes Travelod ts. 
™, ed at some length in the Chi- Bae Sax photos and oi! ve gE gus 

cago Tribune (June 28). ings on single sheets en- 

Among the comments: "Pre- cased in some sort of plas- 


cious few Jensen designs sur- tic. There were 15 altogeth- 
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Fresno’s Historic Water Tower 
Myths of the Origins of Its Design and Functions 


By Roger Bordeaux Taylor : = 
rts Part 2 begins 


: next page. 
i Part 3 next 
issue. 


er. A few days later he 
wrote: 


I feel bad. I went to the an- 
tique mall, and there are 
only seven of them left! 
How could this have hap- 
pened? It is absolutely bi- 
zarre that eight have been 
bought. They were original- 
ly marked $100 each, then 
reduced to $45 and then to 
$30 each. 


Seattle's box 


We found this in the September-Octo- 
ber issue of the Old-House Journal. 
It's a foursquare with wraparound 
bays at the second-story corners. Vic- 
tor Vorhees, a Seattle architect, and his 
popular 1907 plan book Western Home 
Builder may have been the source of 


this. Those remaining July 27 


were of the Kenilworth As- 
sembly Hall; Sears House 
proposed for Oak Park, Illi- 
nois; Velie House, Kansas 
City; Lackner House, Kenil- 
worth; the Northwestern _ 
University gymnasium in 
Evanston, Illinois; and an 
unbuilt county courthouse. 
Maher apparently prepared 
these portfolios for potential 
clients. 


Book 


We finally looked through 
Buildings of Colorado (Tho- 
mas Noel, Oxford University 
Press, 1997}. Not a trace of 
Maher's Olmstead House 
(1898) in Denver. 


Letter 


From a reader in DeKalb, 

Illinois, on August 27. "An- 

other winning publication 

of the George W. Maher 

Quarterly. My son is in the 
concrete business selling 
stucco-type materials in In- 

dia, Israel, South America. 

With shortage of lumber and“ 
Water tower shown in Fresno Department the good qualities of con- 


Mallen House of 1904. vp petites crete—this interest in stucco 
Presentation drawing. of Public Utilities 1998 annual report. Geers! 


We're wondering if two Maher designs, 
both of them published in influential 
architectural magazines may have con- 
tributed, too. They're the Mallen 
House of 1904 in Oak Park, Illinois, 
and the Blinn House of 1906 in Pasa- 
dena, California. Both had second- 
floor wraparound bays partly shielded 
by porches. The Mallen House ap- 
peared in Western Architect in De- 
cember 1906, Blinn in Inland Archi- 
tect in July 1907. 


Blinn House of 1906, 
Presentation drawing. 
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The German and Chicago Connections 

It may not be coincidental that there are a number of 
German and Chicago connections involved in the financing, 
design and construction of the water tower. Here, familiar 
names are combined with others unknown or lesser known. 

Frederic Christian Roeding was born in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, immigrated to Chile in 1846, and came to San Fran- 
cisco in 1849 to establish a business. He became the trea- 
surer of the German Savings and Loan Society (Deutsche 
Spar und Leibank) which invested in mining stock and with 
its profits made additional investments in real estate. These 
investments included the purchase, from William S. Chap- 
man (see Fall 1997 Past & Present), of 80,000 acres of San 
Joaquin Valley land in the 1860s. This was known as the San 
Joaquin Valley Land Association, but also was referred to as 
the German Syndicate. Other investors included Claus 
Spreckels, A. Y. Easterby, Frank Locan, and George and 
Herman Eggers. 

August Bauer of Chicago also was an investor in the 
German Savings and Loan Society. Bauer was born in 
Mannheim, Germany, where he received architectural train- 
ing before immigrating to Chicago. He was a founder of the 
International Mutual Bank, made up of German investors, 
and the foreruuner of the Continental Illinois Bank and Trust 
Company. 

George Washington Maher was born in Mill Creek, West 
Virginia, December 25, 1864, and arrived in Chicago at the 
age of seven, when the city was recovering from the Great 
Fire of 1871. Maher learned the profession of architecture 
from August Bauer and Henry Hill. Maher was later em- 
ployed with the architectural firm of Lyman Silsby, where, 
for a brief time, one of his coworkers was 19-year-old Frank 
Lloyd Wright. Maher became noted for his philosophical 
approach to architecture and the promotion of originality in 
American architecture rather than the rote application of 
European styles. 

There are several influences contributing to Maher’s de- 
sign of the Fresno Water Tower and Library. One such in- 
fluence was the 1893 Chicago Columbian Exposition which 
produced a nationwide City Beautiful movement that included 
architecture, art, landscape design, engineering and city plan- 
ning. This and other influences will be discussed in more 
detail in the second part of this article. Maher, for profes- 
sional usage, shortened his name to Geo. W. Maher, and that 
form will be used for the remainder of this writing. 

Alexander Culbertson Swartz was born on January 5, 
1846, in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania. He graduated 
from the College of Engineering, University of Illinois, in 1873 
and continued with the university, teaching engineering and 
mathematics until 1877. He then joined the engineering de- 
partment of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 


and was in charge of a party surveying the railroad in Kan- 
sas, Colorado and New Mexico. The New Mexico section 
included the 7,834-foot Raton Pass, the highest point on the 
Santa Fe system. 

In 1890 Swartz arrived in Fresno to make a survey for a 


railroad proposed to run from Fresno to the coast through 
Pacheco Pass. The railroad was never constructed, but 
Swartz settled in Fresno, establishing a practice of architec- 
ture and engineering which he conducted until his death in 
1919. Swartz’s son, Fred, continued the firm until his retire- 
ment in 1965, making it the longest-lived architectural firm in 
this area. Some of the firm’s earliest projects were major 
commercial buildings: the National Brewery Company, the 
Kutner-Goldstein Block and the Risley Block. Later projects 
included many schools, libraries and other public buildings as 
well as some of Fresno’s historic residences. 

A. C. Swartz prepared the working drawings for the wa- 
ter tower, based on the designs submitted by Geo. W. Ma- 
her. 

Maher designed the water tower in the Romanesque 


- Revival style, which was popular for public and commercial 


buildings, especially schools, churches, city halls, court houses 
and railroad passenger depots, during the period from 1850 
to 1890. The Romanesque Revival style was popularized by 
Henry Hobson Richardson and applied to residential archi- 
tecture from 1880 to 1900. 

The water tower’s unexecuted elaborate decorative re- 
lief work can be attributed to the Beaux Arts style which, in 
the United States, was in vogue from 1885 to 1930. Maher 
excluded Beaux Arts elements in his later works in favor of 
an indigenous and more personal style. He played a signifi- 
cant role in the development of the Prairie style. 


Original Plans 

The plans called for second- and third-floor balconies to 
house the library. A second-floor balcony was installed but 
removed later. It appears that the third floor balcony was 
never installed. 

The plans show that access to the second-floor balcony 
was by means of a circular stairway surrounding a single 
water pipe in the center of the room and connected to the 
balcony with a bridge. The proposed third-floor balcony was 
to be reached by a stairway against the wall. The room from 
the ground floor to the domed ceiling would be 45 feet high. 

The rear or south face of the water tower was to have a 
large round window and exterior balcony matching that on 
the front side. The south-facing window and balcony were 
not installed. 

The oriel turret on the east side of the water tower was 
supposed to extend above the outside balcony which sur- 
rounds the base of the water tank. It was to have a canopy 
supported by pillars. The upper part of the oriel turret was 
not built. 

The plain base of the oriel turret was supposed to have 
orate plaster details. 


The oriel turret windows were supposed to be topped 
with segmented arches. 


There was to be a circular stairway inside the oriel turret. 
A ladder flat against the wall was substituted. 

The large round window on the front side was to have a 
wrought iron decorative screen, which was not installed. 


Below the large round window is a unit of three round- 
arched windows. Maher’s design for these windows included 
segmented arches, plaster ornamentation, four pilasters, and 
four free-standing columns, none of which was constructed. 

The large round window and the three-window unit are 
inset and were to be surrounded with two rows of egg-and- 
dart molded plaster. This detail was eliminated. 

Wrought iron was substituted for plaster railings for all of 
the balconies. 

The front entrance was to be flanked by freestanding 
columns with fluting and ornate capitals. These columns were 
not installed. 

The front entrance doorway is surmounted by an arched 
or half-round window that was designed with a segmented 
arch surround and wrought iron screen, both of which were 
left off. 

The domed ceiling was to be finished with a plaster sur- 
face, arched ribs, and brackets. This was not done, and one 
of the most interesting qualities of the water tower interior 
today is the exposed brick. 

Plans also show fake windows with ornate plaster sur- 
rounds on four sides of the steel tank, which were left off. 


Construction 

The construction of the water tower was an amazing feat 
for its time and technology. The base is made of brick with- 
out steel reinforcing. The lower part of the base consists of 
two parallel walls which are separated by a three-foot wide 
space. The outer wall is 12 inches thick and at a height of 
about 10 feet slopes inward to join with the inner wall. The 
inner wall is two and one-half feet thick. At a height of about 
30 feet the inner wall divides into vertical and curved ele- 
ments with the curved part forming a closed dome, with each 
course of brick having a slightly reduced diameter. One specu- 
lation is that the curvature of the dome was accomplished by 
the construction of a wooden dome as a form for the ma- 
sonry. 

The water tank is made of Swedish steel and rests on top 
of the base structure, supported by both the inner wall ex- 
tended vertically and the dome. The placement of the water 
tank was accomplished without the benefit of construction 
elevators or cranes. The overall height of the water tower to 
the peak of the roof is 105 feet, and it must have required a 
massive scaffolding and timbered support structure. 

The Swedish steel was purchased through the Ryerson 
Steel Company of Chicago. The roof is corrugated steel which 
was probably fabricated by the Thomas Allen Corrugated 
Roofing and Cornice Fabricating Company of Chicago. The 
corbeling, an ornamental band of arches and brackets just 
below the roof, also is formed sheet metal and could have 
been produced by Allen. Thomas Allen was the father of 
J. T. Allen, the superintendent of the Fresno Water Com- 
pany. 

The steel tank and its roof were of substantial weight 
when empty, but 250,000 gallons of water added 1.9 million 
pounds to be supported by the unreinforced masonry base. 


The tank was emptied in 1963 becasue the expanded mu- 
nicipal water system then had more than a hundred wells, 
each with an electric pump which maintained adequate cir- 
culating pressure without the need for a gravity system. (Note 
that other, newer, elevated water storage tanks in the city’s 
system have been abandoned and demolished.) A recent test 
of the water tower’s base structure indicates that the brick 
and mortar are strong, have not deteriorated, and need no 
additional reinforcing. 


Later Modifications of the Water Tower 

There have been only minor changes to the water tower 
since its completion in 1894. The original second-floor bal- 
cony was removed and replaced by a floor that spanned the 
entire space wall-to-wall and thus cut off the view of the 
dome from the ground floor. The later floor is lower than the 
original balcony, perhaps to save the time and energy used 
climbing the 26 steps to reach the original balcony. The stairs 
leading to the new second floor are against the wall. 

The original double-door entrance was changed when the 
water tower was used as the city’s parking meter repair 
shop from 1960 to 1969. During that time the doors were 
replaced by single unit glass with aluminum frames. The new 
doors were moved outward from the original inset positions 
and a portion of the doorway opening was filled with wood 
framing. The glass doors were later replaced with wood doors 
with windows. Air-conditioning and a heater were added for 
the meter repair shop. 


Original Contractors 

One of the unanswered questons that remains is who 
was the principal contractor for the water tower. Four names 
have been identified with the construction. 

David A. Cowan (1865-1922) was a general contractor 
in Fresno beginning in 1885. His son, J. T. Cowan, continued 
the firm for many years. The obituary for J. T. Cowan made 
the following reference to the senior Cowan: “David Cowan 
began his contracting firm in 1885 and built the old city wa- 
ter tower.” (There is practically no trace of David Cowan’s 
existence. There is no obituary or other newspaper refer- 
ence to his death. He died in Trinity County of an apparent 
accidental gunshot wound. There is no other information on 
his death certificate. His grave in Mountain View Cemetery 
is unmarked, and relatives contacted have no photograph of 
him.) 

There are two published references to Frank Minard’s 
claim that his father, John Husted Minard, was the contrac- 
tor and that he, Frank, was present during the water tower’s 


construction. At that time Frank was attending Hawthome 
Elementary School, across Fresno Street on the site of the 


present-day Veterans Memorial Auditorium. He thought it 
was around 1888 or 1890. However, he did not attend that 
school until 1892. This information was published by the 
Fresno Bee in 1949 and later in the book Vintage Fresno, 
written by Edwin Eaton. 

The obituary of John Husted Minard and other biogra- 
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Eugene Main 


phies by Paul Vandor, J. M. Guinn, and Ben Walker, make 
no mention of Minard’s work on the water tower. If he were 
the contractor it would have been a significant accomplish- 
ment and worthy of mentioning. This could mean that Minard 
was a foreman working for David Cowan. 

Eugene Main was the owner of the Fresno Brick and 
Tile Company and the masonry contractor for the water 
tower. His brother, William Main, was the plastering con- 
tractor. According to Eugene Abbott, a grandson of William 
Main, the Main brothers bid the job low without intending to 
make a profit. They were more interested in the publicity 
and recognition work on the project would generate. 

William Main was born in Joliet, Hlinois, and lived in Mis- 
souri and Wyoming before moving to Fresno in 1882. He 
was a plastering cotractor until his retirement in 1920. His 
early jobs included the Hughes Hotel. His home was on 20 
acres in the Central California Colony, at 3745 South Fruit 
Avenue, at the corner of Central Avenue. 

Eugene F. Main (1867-1947) was born in Sioux City, Iowa. 
He learned the trade of brickmaking and bricklaying from 
his father. From 1887 to 1901 he alternated working in Mis- 
souri and Fresno. He settled permanently in Fresno in 1901 
and built many homes and public buildings. When he built his 
own home he made all the bricks in his back yard. The home, 
built in 1914, was in the country at 2805 North Fruit Avenue. 
When city development moved north, the Fruit Avenue front- 
age was sold and the address changed to 520 West Princeton 
Avenue. The home was occupied by three generations of 
the family, until 1995. It is on the city’s historic register. One 
of Eugene Main’s jobs was the Frank Rehorn residence at 
1050 S Street, built in 1906. It is on the National Register of 
Historic Places. 

Also contributing to the construction of the water tower 


William Main 


were Charles August Hendsch, an iron worker, and Alexander 
Will, both part of Fresno’s substantial German immigrant 
population. Will was the fa- 
ther of former Fresno mayor 
Ted C. Wills. According to 
Ted C. Wills, Jr., the spelling 
of the family name was 
changed from Will to Wills. 


A Childhood Curiosity 

Reba Blasingame Euless 
tells the story about the time 
her brother, Myron, and a 
friend, Johnny Burgis, who 
were students at the 
Hawthorne Elementary 
School, wanted to look inside 
(Photograph courtesy of one of the small round win- 
David Hendsch) dows at the base of the wa- 
ter tower. We don’t know how they got the window open, 
but the boys leaned too far in and fell into the passageway 
between the two thick walls of the base structure. They called 
to Reba for help. She leaned in the window, but instead of 
pulling the boys out, she too fell inside and all three were 
trapped for about an hour. The passageway between the 
two walls is closed at one end, and at the other end is a small 
locked door. The children were rescued by a policeman who 
heard their calls for help. 
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Charles August Hendsch 


A Proud Community Indeed 
The Fresno Daily Evening Expositor of December 25, 
1895, included an article titled “Our Water Supply” which 
described the water tower as “the finest structure of its kind 


* 
cy on the Pacific Coast. Located on one of the highest of the slight eleva- 
Te, tions in the city, it can be seen for miles in every direction.” * 
Spencer Knox Kendig, the water tower’s unofficial historian from 
1964 until his death in 1990, also was an internationally recognized —~ 
poet. His poetry included tributes to several of Fresno’s historic (uy 
structures, among them two about the water tower, one of 
which was published in his book of poetry, Walk With Me. 
Water Tower 
Uplift, with pointed head 
It stands—a tower 
With tin-plate breast 
And cuckoo topknot. 


Built of bricks 

And bone-shard 

It used to bloat 

With deep earth water. 


A bastion tower, 
Fortress of the city, 
Watches the streets below 
With a dumb grace. 
Kendig’s historical account of the water tower was 
published in Fresno Past & Present, Vol. 6, No. 4, 
October 1964. 


Next: The tower’s architect. 
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Sectional drawing of the proposed water tower. School. 
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The water tower and the San Joaquin Electric Company substation, circa 1900. (FC 


CHS Archives) 


Exhibi- 
tions. 


Continuing. "Chica- 
go Arts’ 1870-1930." 
Includes an art glass 
window with poppy 
motif from Winton 
House (1905-06, de- 
molished), Wausau, 
Wisconsin. Chicago 
Historical Society, 
Clark Street at North 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Through October 24. 
"Frank Lloyd Wright 
and Colleagues: In- 
diana Works."To in- 
clude Maher's Gary 
work and Riordan 
House (1913, demol- 


ished). October 9, 
slide lecture by archi- 
tectural historian Ri- 
chard Guy Wilson. 
John G. Blank Center 
for the Arts, 312 East 
8th Street, Michigan 
City, Indiana. 


Through October 31. 
"Raising the Roof: 
the Buildings and Ar- 
chitecture of the 
Saugatuck and Dou- 
glas Area." Maher 
summer homes. 1-4 
Friday-Sunday. Also 
Mondays July and 
August. From Saug- 
atuck-Douglas His- 
torical Society at The 
Pump House Muse- 
um, Park Street at Mt. 
Baldhead Park, Saug- 
atuck, Michigan. 


cc 


New Year's 
Eve 


Event 


December 31. "4 Tale 
of Two Centuries, An 
Historic New Year's Eve 
Celebration!" At Pleas- 
ant Home (1893), 217 
Home Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Info 708- 
383-2654. 


Calendar 


October 22, 23 
and 24 are the 
dates for the Oak 


book Arts and 
Crafts Textiles. 
Then from 10 a.m. 


Park Arts and to 1 p.m., tour 
Crafts Conference houses by Maher 
sponsored by the delineator 
Pleasant Home Lawrence Buck 
Foundation at the and Chicago con- 
house called temporaries Tall- 
Pleasant Home madge and Watson. 
(Maher, 1897) in Then dinner at 6 at 
Oak Park, Illinois. Pleasant Home 
The program with presentation 
promises valuable OAN PARI by ee Audi of 
information and ARTS AND CRAFTS furniture makers L. 
access to signifi- and J.G. Stickley, 
cant nots CONFERENCE Manlius, New ‘ 
York. 
Schedule: ¢ Concludes Sunday 
* Begins 7 p.m. Friday with reception at with brunch in Normann House (Tallmadge and 
Heurtley House (Frank Lloyd Wright, Watson, 1915). 
1902). 
* Continues Saturday at Pleasant Home $90 ticket for all events; individual tickets avail- 
with continental breakfast and presenta- able. More information, call 708-383-2654. 


tion by Ann Wallace, author of the new 
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Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company mine shaft houses, Ishpeming, Michigan. From almost anywhere 
in town, see the pyramidion tops of Maher's shaft houses (1919) shaped from poured concrete. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” (1897-99), 217 Home Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., 
Thursday-Sunday. Guided tours at 1, 2 and 3 p.m., $4 for adults, $3 students. Thursday free. 


Lightner Museum. Collection includes several windows and onyx fireplace surround with glass 
mosaic from Patten House (1901, demolished), Evanston, Illinois. King Street, St. Augustine, Flor- 


ida. 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. Two Maher build- 
ings, his innovative concrete block, open-air bath- 
house of 1921, the Miller Beach Recreation Build- 
ing (1923). 


Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North Lincoln Me- 
morial Drive. Flatware designed by Maher for the 
King House (1911-12) called “Rockledge” near Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. 


Nickerson House (1881-83), 40 East Erie Street, 
Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday-Saturday. 
In 1900 Maher remodeled the picture gallery into a 


trophy room. Changes include hanging Tiffany 
light fixture. 


Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. Classroom building. 


University Building (1907), 601 Davis Street, Evan- 
ston, Illinois. View lobby, second floor. 
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Lake House (1904 living room. For a little more, see page 15. Photo, Inland Architect, October 1905. 


Maher in Italy. See page 2. 
Daytona mansion for sale. see page 12 
Philip's Mabry Court. see page 16. 
Trouble in Glencoe. see page 17. 
Niore Fresno water tower. see page 18. 
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Italian journal, 
Legler book 
recognize 
Maher 


Now at the end of the year comes to Bor- 
ders book store in Madison, Wisconsin, 
an ele- 
gant Ital- 
ian maga- 
zine 
called : 
Rassegna 
with a 
generous 
offering 
of George 
Maher.* ee 
And also : 
a book a 
from 
Stewart, if 
Tabori & . 
Chang 
that's one 
of the few 
to give 
Maher 
most of 
what he's 
due. : 
What's 
interest- 
ing to me 
about the 
magazine 
and book 
is that 
they show 
ascendan- 
cy in ac- 
knowl- 
edging 
Maher's 
impor- 
tance. 
Also, that 
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* I'm sure it's available in other places. A one- 
year subscription is 170,000 lira. Information from 
Editrice Compositori s.r.l., Via Stalingrado 97/2, 
40128 Bologna, Italia. 


one is architecturally oriented esoteric 
and the other quite mainstream. Neither 
is a limited professional magazine. 


One hundred and one years ago—yes, 
that many—and 96 years ago, in art mag- 
azines called, respectively, Forms & Fan- 
tasies and The International Studio, Ma- 
her was seen not as historical and per- 
haps (maybe, probably, was he or wasn't 
he?) part of a movement, but as a living 
creative man. Because these were publi- 
cations about more than architecture, I 


find some parallels between these two 
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and the two new ones. So I'm going to 
say things about them before Rassegna 
and the Legler book. 


Forms & Fantasies 

A strange magazine. It was from the 
Forms & Fantasies Publishing Co., in 
Steinway Hall in Chicago, from May 1898 
to July 1899. There were only two vol- 
umes. It self-described as "An Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine of Decorative Arts." 
As we know, from Prairie School scholar 
H. Allen Brooks and others, Steinway 


In the September 1898 issue of Forms & Fantasies, this photo (darkly reproduced) was 
labeled: "Entrance, Geo. W. Maher, Architect." Note the "Geo." rather than George and 
the abbreviated “W." rather than Washington. | don't know what house this was. 
Perhaps one of Maher's demolished houses in Chicago's Edgewater neighborhood. 
Note, too, the lion motif. Collection, Art Institute of Chicago. 
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Hall (formerly at 17 flater 64] East Van 
Buren Street, built 1896, Dwight Perkins, 
architect; demolished) was home to many 

oung progressive architects, though not 

George Maher, in the 1890s. The 

forms & Fantasies publisher, personal 
name unknown to me (but certainly the 
subject of a student paper somewhere), 
and staff, if there was one, wrote long es- 
says that usually were about something 
other than the illustrations. 


In the few real—real ones because the 
first time I wanted to see them the mi- 
crofilm was being used by someone 
else—issues, which we looked through at 
the Ryerson and Burnham Libraries of 
the Art Institute of Chicago, we found 
people Maher was influenced by or asso- 
ciated with. In the June 1898 issue, there 
was architect Louis Sullivan. In July 
1898, a glass mosaic by Orlando Gianni- 
ni, the glass artist who made fireplace 
art for Maher. In September 1898, there 
was Maher—more about that to come. In 
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Cover, September 1898 issue of Forms & 
Fantasies. Collection, Art Institute of 
Chicago. 


Below from same issue, "Dining Room by 
Geo. W. Maher." From McAfee House? 


Qlilly PH. Cow 


OLSIGNER 
ND MANUFACTURER OF 
MOOERN 


AND 


ANTIQUE 


ie Gas and Electric 
Fixtures 


Studio, 931 YC A. Bldg. 
Factory, 93-97 Indiana St. 


CHICAGO | 


October 1898, more Sullivan. In Novem- 
ber 1898, the entrance hall for Frank 
Lloyd Wright's Winslow House in River 
Forest, Illinois, including a sculpture by 
Maher's recently acquired brother-in-law 
Hermon MacNeil (who in 1896 married 
Carol Brooks, the sister of Maher's wife 
Elizabeth). In December 1898, Sullivan 
again. In January 1899, an advertisement 
(shown above) for Maher collaborator 
Willy Lau—with name apparently mis- 
spelled as Low. 


Now back to Maher in Forms & Fantasies 
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in September 1898, when the cover was a 
vegetable fantasy populated by two wom- 
en, one of whom seems to have been 
spending time at the gym, and a quartet 
of griffins. The main essay was not about 
Maher. He was there with the two photos 
on the previous pages. One was of an un- 
identified house entrance with Tudor 
arches, a lion motif and a stucco wall all 
around. It's typical Maher. Too bad we 
don't know where that house was. Could 
it have been in Chicago's Edgewater 
neighborhood? A dining room from an- 
other unidentified house by Maher, again 
with Tudor motifs and a Tudor look, has 
furniture he must have designed. The ta- 
ble, in particular, looks like his. Where 
is this table now? We can hope somebody 
has it. 


Should not allow their clients 
to-alter harmonious effects. 


Sa eenrererrerneenen 4 
Message in Forms & Fantasies, Serene 


1898. 


The International Studio 
The November 1903 issue of The Interna- 
tional Studio had an article about Ma- 
her's Patten House (1901, demolished) in 
Evanston, Illinois. Maher, whose middle 
initial was mistaken as "H," was present- 
ed as an "artist" with a system “at once 
novel and enduring." This was his motif- 
rhythm concept. The writer found the 
house a combination of "strength, ele- 
gance, and repose." We've reprinted the 
article before so won't say more about it 
here. Maher wasn't the only victim of 
misspelling in this story. Patten became 
Patton. 


Published from 1897-1931, when it be- 
came part of the magazine The Connois- 
seur, International Studio was based in 
London until 1922. Part of the magazine 
was printed in England part in New 
York. The editor in 1903 was Charles 
Holme (1848-1923), author of more than 


40 books on art, typography and so forth. | 


A typical Holme title from 1916: Arts & 
Crafts, a Review of the Work Executed by 


Geo. 
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Students in (1911-12), Winona: exterior photo, interior 
the Leading _ photo, drawing. 
Arts School © Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


RATED |_ of Great University, Evanston, Illinois. 
ST UD! O AN ILLUST Britain. ® Patten Gymnasium (1908}, Northwest- 
MAGAZINE OF FINE AND ern campus. 
APPLIED ART The cover ©@ King House called "Rockledge" (1911- 


VOLUME TWENTY-ONE | shownhere, 13), Homer, Minnesota, near Winona: 
COMPRISING NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 1903, AND seen at the two exterior photos, three interiors, draw- 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 1904: NUMBERS 8: 70 84 | Kohler art ings. 

library at 

the Univer- Also included, in visually clear valida- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, and bound with the issues for tion of Maher's wide influence, is a near- 
November-December 1903 and January-February 1904, was Maher house designed by others, the 

by Will Bradley (1868-1962) who as a boy lived, curiously Clark House of 1910 from William Pur- 
enough, or maybe not, in Ishpeming, Michigan, which in __ cell and George Feick, an homage to Ma- 
1919 would be her's Schultz House of 1907 in Winnetka, 
decorated with Illinois. All Maher's elements are there, 
concrete mine hipped roof, segmental arch, ribbon win- 
shaft houses by RASSEGNA dows, only slightly changed. 

_ .Maher. It seems 

curious to me Prairie Style 


that Bradley was tes ‘ 
in Ishpeming because it is such an isolated place. Far ae Ber Sea cena A. 
away from most places. consin, and photographer Christian Korab 
have given us a beautiful book called 
Rassegna Prairie Style, Houses and Gardens by 
The 74 Rassegna (Italian for review or magazine) issue is Frank Lloyd Wright and the Prairie 
from March 1999. Beautifully presented, in Italian with En- School (Stewart, Tabori & Chang, New 
glish translations, the issue is all themed Prairie School. York, 1999). 
There is an essay by Brooks, David Gebhard on Purcell and 
Elmslie, a piece on organic architecture, something about Early on during researching/writing of 
The Western Architect magazine, and two other essays. In _ this book, Dixie came to my shotgun- 
short biographies after the 
Brooks, we read this about 
Maher: "He was a dedicat- 
ed architect, and his influ- 
ence, in its own way, must 
have been nearly as great as 
Wright's." There's this, too: 
“Although inventive and in- 
tent upon creating an Amer- 
ican style, he possessed 
limited powers of assimila- 
tion and lacked an intuitive 
sense of proportions." That 
last must be about innate 
genius. 


Maher buildings pictured in 
mostly historic photos we've 
seen before ordered as in 


the magazine: nee 
© His Winona, Minnesota, si kaa = cena 
oe bank (1913-16). Purcell and Feick imitation of Maher's cottage house. Rassegna, March 


© Corbin House (1904), Ke- 1999. 

nilworth, Illinois. Beautiful 

photo. 

@ J.R. Watkins Medical Company administration building 
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style apartment in Sauk City, Wisconsin, 
and looked through my binders and files 
of material about Maher. I mentioned 
this house and that one as classic or 
steps in direction. We talked some. I 
hope I offered her coffee or a soda or 
lemonade or something. Consequently or 
not, there is as much Maher in her book 
as anywhere. He's repeatedly mentioned, 
as she proceeds through plans, furnish- 
ings, fireplaces, colors, art glass, orna- 
ment, landscapes. Twelve pages into the 
book, she interprets the Maher furniture 
for the Farson House (1897) in Oak Park, 
Illinois, as "massive, richly carved" and 
"the norm until the Prairie style took 
firm hold." Simpler lines followed. At 
the same time, one page later, she sees 
Maher using geometric shapes in the 
Farson windows and "enhancing them 
with intense color.” 


Maher's Elliott House (1910) in Madison 
is given six pages. So are houses by ~ 
Wright, Robert Spencer and others. Le- 
gler interviewed today's owners who 
were drawn by its hillside views toward 
Lake Mendota, open interior spaces, light 
quality and simplicity. They recalled 
their immediate reaction to the brick 
fireplace with segmental arch atop. "My 
first thought was to drywall over it. Now 
it's my favorite element.” 


Mostly this seems a picture book to me. 
There are beautiful prairie photos. For 
my taste too many were taken during the 
late day "golden hour," a favorite for 
photographers. 


The text is adequate. There are some er- 
rors. Dixie says the term Prairie School 
wasn't suggested until the 1930s; I re- 
cently found the term "prairie architec- 
ture" used by the obscure Chicago archi- 
tect Chester Walcott in House Beautiful 
for July 1922. She further says most Prai- 
rie School houses were not built on the 
prairie. I believe our land, urban and ru- 
ral, which was once prairie remains prai- 
rie regardless of what's on it now and 
what plants there are. 


Your editor receives a credit for assisting. 


Otherwise: 

Stopping at a Barnes & Noble store in 
Madison, I found the time-marking book 
Treasures of the American Arts and 


Crafts Movement, 1890-1920, for a very 
good price, and I bought it. Amazon.com 
shows the book out of print and requiring 
a search. Written by Tod M. Volpe and 
Beth Cathers, Treasures is what it's ti- 
tled. From Maher there's one of his 
chairs for Rockledge. 


More otherwise: 

A fascinating new book from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press is called Recover- 
ing the Prairie. Though this book of short 
pieces, edited by Robert F. Sayre relates 
to a 1996 exhibition in Iowa City, we'll 
forget that and think instead about all it 


tells about the prairie (place, people who 
took apart the historical landscape, archi- 
tecture, etc.). There's a new essay from 

Robert Grese on landscape designer Jens 
Jensen. There's an unseen piece by Aldo 
Leopold on restoring the prairie around 

the Agency House in Portage, Wisconsin. 


Sources. International Studio information, Mil- 
waukee Public porn web site. The Prairie 
School, Frank Llo right and His Midwest 
Contemporaries, H. Allen Brooks, W.W. Norton & 
Company, New York, 1976. Will Bradley, His 
Chap Book, Will Bradley, The Typophiles, New 
York, 1955. "The World of Will fale" James F. 
O'Gorman, The Old-House Journal, March-April 
1999. 


Designs of 1921 

For the last time 
1921 would be the last year for George W, 
Maher fully to practice architecture. LS 
Thereafter he would be ill until his death 
in 1926, and the practice shared with his 
son Philip would become more and more 
Philip's. This year there was civic work 
in bustling Gary, Indiana, and George 
with Philip was doing scaled-down, 
meaning smaller than George had previ- 
ously done, houses on lots Maher bought 
in Kenilworth and on the land he owned 
in neighboring Winnetka's Garland sub- 
division. The purpose for these must 
have been income. Besides that, I imag- 
ine Maher wandering about the derelict 
fine arts building on the 1893 world's 
fairgrounds. And attending professional 
association meetings. 

@ Gary bathhouse, Marquette Park, 
Gary, Indiana. 


Covered in earlier issues. Not much more 
to say about it because we haven't seen 
what renovation/reuse have done to it. 


® Gary Country Club club house. 


Also covered in earlier issues. This, too, 
has been modified. 


Speculation 


in Winnetka 
From the late 1910s into the 1920s, Maher 
designed relatively small houses on sev- 


Bryson House, built 1921, Winnetka, 
Illinois. GWMQ photo. 


eral blocks he owned in Winnetka. These “” 


were built on speculation. Their styles 
reflected his earlier, larger commissioned 
houses. 
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182 Myrtle, Win- 


her speculative 

y a foursquare 

aher conformation, 
one he'd been using since the Far- 
son House in Oak Park in the late 
1890s: central entrance, small win- 
dow above, dormer above that. A 


difference, though is the covered en- 
trance with side steps, which could 


be an addition (don't know). It 
looks like a porch that isn't. 


. 


Kenifworth, Illinois. 


Pfannmuller House, built 1921, 
Photo, circa 1968, 


We know this is a 
Maher house be- 
cause the Winnetka 
village hall building 
files include an un- 
dated sewer connec- 
tion card saying: 
"Mr. Maher Please 
sign and get into 
hands of plumber or 
leave at Village 
Hall." 


The first owners, the 
people Maher sold 
the house to, were 
Arthur and Helen 
Bryson. He was a 
salesman. They were 
still living there in 
the 1940s. 


Source. Chicago North Shore directories. 


Speculation 
in Kenilworth 
The next three houses are on adja- 
cent lots in Kenilworth, two fac- 
ing Raleigh Road and the other 
Leicester Road. Not only are they 
neighbors. They were all built by 
Maher, or the Mahers, to sell. 
And, because they were in period 
styles, they were all dis- 
tinctly atypical for Maher. 
We can't be sure how 
much Philip Maher con- 


Pfannmuller interior 
elements. Left, entrance 
hall bay. Center, oh 
room arch looking to living 
room arch, Right, upstairs 
stair railing. GWMQ 
photos. 


tributed to their design. We've 
heard, though, that in his later 
years, after he returned to the Ma- 
her family home on Warwick Road 
to live with his cousin Violet Wyld, 
Philip ,would be taken by Violet to 
Leicester and Raleigh to look at the 
three houses. 


@ Pfannmuller House, 328 Raleigh 
Road, Kenilworth, Illinois, complet- 
ed 1922. 


The style here is modified colonial. 


Contemporary views front and back, GWMQ photos. 
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The historians for 
"George Washing- 
ton Maher in Ken- 
ilworth" see some 
Prairie School in- 
fluence in the pro- 
jecting front en- 
trance with its 
side entrance 
flanked by col- 
umns. This inter- 
pretation is valid 
but timid. In a 
photo taken in the 
late 1960s (shown 
top} there is no 
railing atop the en- 
trance, making 
that element dis- 
tinctly horizontal, 
horizontality being 
a prime Prairie 
characteristic. Also, before the 
second floor was covered with 
aluminum siding, it was stuc- 
coed. The stucco combined with 
the brick below and the alternat- 
ing outstanding courses on the en- 
trance made the house look neo- 
Prairie. From side to side, this is 
a classic shape for Maher (and 
lots of others), with symmetrical 
core, low porch to one side, up 
and down porches at the other, all 
adapted to a popular ap- 
pearance. The back is a 
typical Maher rear with 
windows placed as needed 
for the rooms inside. It 
seems a descendant of Ma- 
her's 1907 Bingham House 
in Highland Park. Illinois. 


7 
" 


Inside, the feeling mixes 
colonial and bits of earlier 


@ Bryson House, 182 Myrtle, Win- 
i netka, Illinois. 


tributed to their design. We've 
heard, though, that in his later 
years, after he returned to the Ma- 
her family home on Warwick Road 
to live with his cousin Violet Wyld, 
Philip would be taken by Violet to 
Leicester and Raleigh to look at the 
three houses. 


This house, a Maher speculative 

7Nhouse, is basically a foursquare 
with a typical Maher conformation, 
one he'd been using since the Far- Px] & 
son House in Oak Park in the late ee] 
1890s: central entrance, small win- so a 
dow above, dormer above that. A 
difference, though is the covered en- 
trance with side steps, which could xian 
be an addition (don't know}. It Pfannmuller House, built 1921, Kenilworth, Illinois. 
looks like a porch that isn't. Photo, circa 1968, 


@ Pfannmuller House, 328 Raleigh 
Road, Kenilworth, Illinois, complet- 
ed 1922. 


The style here is modified colonial. 
The historians for 
"George Washing- 
ton Maher in Ken- 
ilworth" see some 
Prairie School in- 
fluence in the pro- 
jecting front en- 
trance with its 
side entrance 
flanked by col- 
umns. This inter- 
pretation is valid 
but timid. In a 
photo taken in the 
late 1960s (shown 
top} there is no 
railing atop the en- 
trance, making 


We know this is a 
Maher house be- 
cause the Winnetka 
village hall building 
files include an un- 
dated sewer connec- 
tion card saying: 
"Mr. Maher Please 
sign and get into 
hands of plumber or 
leave at Village 
Hall." 


The first owners, the 
people Maher sold 

the house to, were 

Arthur and Helen 


Bryson. He was a 
salesman. They were 
still living there in 


that element dis- 
tinctly horizontal, 
horizontality being 


the 1940s. a prime Prairie 
characteristic. Also, before the 
second floor was covered with 
aluminum siding, it was stuc- 
coed. The stucco combined with 
the brick below and the alternat- 
ing outstanding courses on the en- 
trance made the house look neo- 
Prairie. From side to side, this is 
a classic shape for Maher (and 
lots of others), with symmetrical 
core, low porch to one side, up 
and down porches at the other, all 
adapted to a popular ap- 
pearance. The back is a 
typical Maher rear with 
windows placed as needed 
for the rooms inside. It 
seems a descendant of Ma- 
her's 1907 Bingham House 
in Highland Park. Illinois. 


Source. Chicago North Shore directories. 


Speculation 
in Kenilworth 
The next three houses are on adja- 
cent lots in Kenilworth, two fac- 
ing Raleigh Road and the other 
Leicester Road. Not only are they 
neighbors. They were all built by 
Maher, or the Mahers, to sell. 
And, because they were in period 
styles, they were all dis- 
tinctly atypical for Maher. 
We can't be sure how 
much Philip Maher con- 


Pfannmuller interior 

™) elements. Left, entrance 
hall bay. Center, dining 
room arch looking to living 
room arch. Right, upstairs 
stair railing. GWMQ 
photos. 


Inside, the feeling mixes 
colonial and bits of earlier 
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Maher houses. The floor-to-ceiling entrance bay reminds, 
somewhat, of the multisided entrance hall in Maher's Lake 
House (1904) in Chicago. The arched entrances to the com- 
fortable living and dining rooms, both set in rectangular 
frames, open the house across the front; expansiveness was 
part of Maher's mature architectural style. Upstairs, there 
is a blocky railing reminiscent of that in the Magerstadt 
House (1908) in Chicago. 


Finally, though, this house was made for purposes other 
than George Maher's art. There are no motifs. This house 
is Maher coping with changed times when there was no 
demand for his trademark style. It interests me for that. 


Frank and Eugenie (or Jean) Pfannmuller purchased the 
house from Maher in May 1922. Pfannmuller was an engi- 
neer. By 1927, they had moved from the house, and it was 
owned by Matthew and Lorena Becker. In a North Shore 
suburban directory, he was listed as "president" of an un- 
specified business. 


Sources. "George Washington Maher in Kenilworth," Kenilworth His- 
torical Society, 1983. Chicago North Shore directories. Site visit, March 
1997, and phone conversation with owner, December 20, 1999. 


@ May House, 336 Raleigh Road. 


Next door to the Pfannmuller house, this should be dated 
1921. The style is Georgian. The house was pictured in the 
last issue. 


@ Simons House, 327 Leicester Road, Kenilworth. 


This house, directly behind the Pfannmuller House, looks 
French, and that says the principal designer was Philip 
Maher. His preferred style for houses was French. 


The people Ma- 
her sold the 
house to were 
George and Eliz- 
abeth Simons. 


We'll leave fur- 


ther comment 2p 
for another is- _. aoe meats 
sue. Simons House, built 1921, Kenilworth, 


Illinois. GWMQ photo. 


Source. Chicago North Shore directories. 


Recovering earlier work 


© Schmidt House, 6331 North Sheridan Road, Chicago, 
1916-17. 


Schmidt House, Chicago, b. 1916. 


es beta a5 Aina ioe CuiNe plow dential building and a low-rise university building, it's one of two Maher mansions 


remaining on Sheridan Road, the other being the house at 5940 North Sheridan. Mo- 
tifs, as specified by Maher's motif-rhythm approach, are.in full play. The natural mo- 


This was the last of Maher's houses in Chicago. Squashed between a high-rise resi- 
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Schmidt House, Chicago, b. 1916. Exterior window group. GWMQ photo. 
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tifs are lotus flowers and pads, the geo- 

metric one the circle. Nature surrounds ° 
geometry on the stone railing at the front. 

Buds even touch circles. Motifs resonate, 

as Maher intended. 


The interior seems colonial.* This is so, 
even though the original coloring is gone, 
replaced by bland contemporary colors. 

These diminish whatever the effect was. 


In an undated, nonreferenced Loyola Uni- 
versity article, we found this: 


"Loyolans don't have to go far to admire 
Maher's work. The Alumni Center is 
one of two Maher homes remaining out 
of the 40 he designed in Edgewater, 
and was completed in 1916 for busi- 
nessperson Adolph Schmidt. Because of 
_a dispute over the house, however, 
Schmidt House, Chicago, b. 1916. GWMQ photo. Below, window and railing detail. Schmidt and his family never occupied 
GWMQ photos. it. By the 1960s, the structure had been 
| divided into ten apartments, and the 
owner was in bankruptcy. The original Mundelein Col- 
lege bought the building in 1965 and refurbished it to 
serve as the president's home." 


Otherwise, the article mentions Maher's other work in 

the neighborhood, including "mansions" (their word, not 
mine; some were mansions, most we would call houses} “as” 
in Edgewater and Rogers Park and houses on Hutchinson 
Street farther south. 


Schmidt, the commissioner, was president of Columbian 
Colortype Co., a printing company. 


Once it belonged to Mundelein, which became part of 

Loyola University, the Schmidt House became known as 

the "Yellow House" for its yellow-tinted facade bricks. 

"Yellow House" persists. Even in the 1993 AIA Guide to 
Chicago, the house is called the Yellow 
House. 


I've not said enough about this house. 


Sources: "Architect of Alumni Center helped save 
Chicago museum building," unk. AIA Guide to 
Chicago. City directories. Who's Who. 


* Contrasting, even mismatched exteriors and in- 

teriors are not only in Maher houses. In La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, there is the Salzer House, a 1912 house 

by local (and later St. Paul, Minnesota, and West 

Coast} architect ee Dwight Bentley (1885-1968). 

It's Prairie style on the outside, at the request of “qu 
Henry Salzer. It's colonial inside because that's 

what Mrs. Salzer wanted. There are hints, traces 

and outright borrowings of and from Maher in 

Bentley's work. 
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Materials from their times. 


Back in time to personal news about the 
Maher family and for news items and 
events in George's career. For 1921, we 
have documents which are used mostly 
with original punctuation and spelling 
and an occasional ? for illegibility. 


Time. In 1921, George Maher was 56 
years old, wife Elizabeth (Bessie) 54, 
their son Philip 26, soon-to-be daughter- 
in-law Madeleine Michelson, 18. 

Place. Kenilworth, Illinois, was where 
George and Bessie lived. 


From Philip's autobiography. "1 was then 
living in Kenilworth and soon Madeleine 
and I became engaged to be married. As 
she was then only 18 and I was 26, we 
felt we should wait a year as was often 
the custom at that time. In the meantime 
I felt I should also pass the liscence 
exam before being married. The year 
passed rapidly. I became a full fledged 
Architect." 


January 9. We have entries for 1921 from 
the diary of Maher's niece 14-year-old 
Violet Wyld, the daughter of Elizabeth's 
sister Frances and her husband Arthur 
Wyld. Here's one; she mentions her 
cousin Arch Hooker, son of Maher's sis- 
ter Mary: "Went to church especially to 
see Arch & Phill's ? They are engaged 
both. Madiline is a beaut (Phil's). Wed- 
ding not dated." : 


7 February 15, From Violet—reference the 


Maher farm near Douglas, Michigan: "65 
(degrees) today first such a warm day at 


this date since 
1873. Uncle 
George is over on 
the farm lucky 
dog." 


March 8. Maher's 
only entry for the 
34th architectural 
exhibition at the 
Art Institute of 
Chicago was a wa- 
ter color drawing 
of the Gary Coun- 


try Club golf club- 


house. 


April 1. Violet: 
"April fools. I 
blew a lot of eggs 
and filled them 
with water fooled 
every one of them 
first Archie, then 
Aunt Bess... Phil- 
ip... Uncle George 
said it was rotten 
and wouldn't 
crack it." 


April 17. Violet: 
"It snowed like ev- 
erything last 
night—the poor 
birds. Aunt Bess 
won a ? at the 
banquet last night 
for Phill & Madi- 
lin's wedding pre- 
sents..." 


May. A colonial- 
style house in 
Highland Park, Il- 
linois, by former 
Maher assistant 
Robert Seyfarth 
was shown in an 
advertisement ap- 
pearing in House 
Beautiful. The ad 
was for The Pacif- 
ic Lumber Co. of 
Illinois, Chicago. 
Reproduced here. 


June 29, Violet— 
reference to her 
maternal grandfa- 


Residence — Highland Park, Wiavi 


Robert Reyfarth, Archilert, 
iat, Tinos 


“Esterlor uf Redwooi Sawn Shingles’ 


Build Your Home of REDWOOD 
and Preserve its Personality 


In mansion or bungalow, the use of Redwood for exterior construc- 
tion and finish will do more than any other one thing to preserve 
the personality of a frame, or stone and wood house. 


Redwood resists rot 

Every fibre of Redwood is im- 
pregnated by nature with a 
preservative which prevents the 
growth of decay-producing 
fungi. Properly seasoned, Red- 

wood is subject to a minimum of 
warping, shrinking and swelling. 

Climatic conditions and earth 
moisture do not weaken or rot 
Redwood. 

The good appearance and soundness of 
your house are assured when you build 
with Redwood shingles, sidings, water 
tables, porch posts and columns, rail- 
ings, roof boards, gutters and window 
frames—for these parts of the build- 


ings are exposed to the weather, or in 
contact with the earth, and should be 


built of the best Jumber. 


Also resists fire 
Redwood reduces the fire hazard, be- 


cause it ls free from pitch and other 
highly inflammable resinous substances, 
therefore ix hard to ignite, slow-burning 
and easily extinguished. 
Economical, too 

Being unusually free from knots, splits, 
checks and other imperfections, there is 
little waste in Redwood lumber. The 
builder’s time is saved in working with 
Redwood, Having a close grain and 
sinvoth texture, Redwood takes and 
holds paint well. Ina Redwood house, 
repair and up-keep expenses are re- 
dueed to a minimum. 


Information on Redwood 
every home-builder should have 


If you are planning a home, you will be 
interested in knowing more about Red- 
wood-—why and where it should be used 
in your new home. Our Chicage office 
will be glad to send you this informa~ 
tion, Write for Redwood Information 
Sheet No. U1, “Residential Building 
Materials.” 


OF ILLINOIS 


Lumber Co, 
1D 


itt Lamber Bneang Badin Chi 
New York City, N.Y. ae 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER Co 0b. 2 
Teco ke a cpsadbaone donee tee 
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ther Alden Brooks and the family's sum- 
mer removal to cottages in Michigan: "Its 
awfully hot I worked in the morning and 
slept in the afternoon. Grandpa came out 


cial stringency at the time, as no special 
"education" and vote of the people was 

then necessary, a few residents, Newhall, 
Nutt, Hammond and Dr. Star, owning all 


October. Another advertisement from Pa- 
cific Lumber with the Seyfarth house 
and others was in House Beautiful. 


to stay October 26. 
while Aunt SF aoe IGIEE. 
Bai to One of the Most Beautiful en wp to 
ichigan. : ° unt Bessies 
Waterfront Estates in Florida | 5), sheth 
July, eecnesue house, unusually perfect in detail, her maid 
1 enchan s, ‘ : % 
@ Maher's ters, en Se yath iscasigh, wee leaves to-day 
aitete an ge pal mere sayin i yacht and Clara 
4 lub, ks, famo - 
fee Beach For further at ar Ae bic the new one 
e comes to- 
world's fair THE PUTNAM COMP ANY morrow she 
Bitte ‘Arts Daytona Beach, Florida is colored.” 
Building cee Raytone Back, ny ea 
appeared in » adobe Estates | = December. 
Architectur- @ Maher 
al Forum. the property involved, and deciding on was a member of the American Institute 


@ Plaster vs. stucco (see 1999 No. 2 for 
more on this}. An ad in this month's 
House Beautiful magazine from Ameri- 
can Magnesia Products Co., Chicago, 
was headlined "The Stucco Beautiful." 


July 10. Violet: "I was at Aunt Bessies we 
took a ride in the Packard Madline & 
Phill are at Michelsons for dinner. I in- 
tended to go swimming but took a nap & 
slept til 6 p.m." 


July 19. Violet: "Madeline & Phill have 
set their wedding day Dec 22, 1921." 


August. Under the headline "A "Town 
Beautiful’ Fifty Years Ago," the Western 
Architect had this about Maher's plan for 
central Glencoe: 


"There is something reminiscent in the 
newspaper heading, "Glencoe votes for 
‘city beautiful’," for it is one of the two 
villages in the vicinity of Chicago that 
over fifty years ago adopted plans simi- 
lar, except as to magnitude, to those that 
now engage the attention and excite the 
ambitions of towns and cities throughout 
the land. The genius of W.L.B. Jenney 
outlined such a plan at La Grange on the 
south, bordering the Desplaines river, 
while Glencoe, twenty miles north on 
the highbluffs overlooking Lake Michi- 
gan, outlined similar improvements in 
the territory between the railroad and the 
lake and from "Faits ravine" southward to 
"Gages." The failure to carry out the 
plan of winding streets and civic center 
was probably primarily due to the finan- 


the improvements. Now, under the guid- 
ance and expert planning of George W. 
Maher of Chicago, in the most beautiful 
village site in the neighborhood of Chi- 
cago, the dream for the beautification of 
the hamlet of these few but aesthetically 
educated owners will blossom into a 
wide, comprehensive and home-attractive 
town on a larger and more far-reaching 
scale. Since previous to 1870 the plan for 
the improvement of Glencoe has lain 
dormant, except when some twenty-five 
years ago D.H. Burnham, Volney Foster, 
the landscape architect Hawkes and the 
writer outlined the course of the Sheri- 
dan Road and induced Mr. Newhall to al- 
low it to run through his property." 


August 7, Violet at the Michigan cottages: 
"Mad & Phip left for Chicago this aft. 
Della & friend came. Uncle George drove 
them all over everywhere went ? to our 
house." 


August If. Violet—reference to 
Madeleine's younger sister Dorothy, 
"Dodi": "Dodie suffered terribly all 
night—Phyil is staying down to comfort 
here. Uncle George sent her some pink 
roses..." 


August 13. Violet—reference to her mater- 
nal grandmother Ellen Brooks: "Aunt 
Bess started off at 8 this morning for 
Michigan in the Packard with Grampa 
and Uncle George. I took care of Nana." 


of Architects Illinois Chapter's arrange- 
ments committee for the AIA national 
convention in Chicago. Others on the 
committee were architects Irving Pond, 
Daniel Burnham, Alfred Granger, John 
Holabird and Howard Van Doren Shaw. 
Source: Western Architect. 

@ An ad in Country Life magazine 
showed Maher's winter house for the 
Kings of Winona, Minnesota, and envi- 


rons, for sale in Florida. It's reproduced Wy 


here. 

@ Another ad, this one in House and 
Garden magazine for December, used 
Maher's Behr House (1916) in Chicago. 
The user -was the Indiana Limestone 
Quarrymen's Association of Bedford. 
Also reproduced here. 


December 22. Philip Maher and 
Madeleine Michelson married. 


From Philip's autobiography. 


"Father was generous in giving me suffi- 
cient cash for a honeymoon in the Palm 
Beach 'Breakers.' 


"The wedding was quite a large one at an 
Episcopal church on the South side with 
a large reception afterwards at the Mich- 
elson home, from where we went to the 
Blackstone Hotel for our wedding night, 
leaving for Palm Beach by train the fol- 
lowing morning. I had gotten my old pal 
Frank Packard to be my best man, and 
when the minister whispered embrace 
Frank as usual on the ball said to me kiss 
her "you fool" and we became Man and 
Wife. 
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Indians Limestone Residence, Lake Shove Drive, Chicaga; Gea. W. Maher, Aschicect 


When Planning a Home 


Your first thought should'be to select a material that 
will insure beauty, stability and immunity from fire. 
Home builders who select Indiana Limestone are 
assured of these essentials, for the real worth of this 
stone is evidenced by the consistent demand for it 
for more than half a century. 

There is no building material more durable than 
Indiana Limestone. It is entirely immune from 
deterioration by age or weather erosion and its beauty 
is permanent. : 

And it is just as economical to build with this natural 
stone as with an imitation product. ; 
Everyone planning 2 home should have our booklet 
“Designs of Houses Buile with Indiana Limestone” 
which we shall be pleased to send at your request, 
without cost to you. 
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"The trip to Florida 
was a long one in 
those days but after a 
two night trip we 
made it and had a 
beautiful room re- 
served on the ocean. I 
recall an interesting 
incident, when 
Madeleine having lost 
something called the 
desk saying she was 
up in Mr. Maher's 
room which was not 
as customary as it is 
today, and she quick- 
ly explained that she 
was indeed Mrs. Ma- 
her." 


Philip, ever the 
tweaked fraternity © 
boy. 


December 26. Violet: 
"We all got a taxi and 
went to Aunt Bessies 
for dinner..." 


Sources. Philip Maher's 
autobiography is dated 
March 21, 1978, and was 
written in Kenilworth. 
Thanks to Betty and Merle 
Wyld for sharing Violet's 
diary. Merle is Violet's 
brother. 


More historic 


preservation for Geo. 

In 1921 the campaign continued to 
keep the Fine Arts Building built for 
the 1893 World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion in Chicago. Maher's contribution 
to this pleading for restoration rather 
than demolition including the following 
essay in the July issue of Architectural 
Forum magazine: 


The Restoration of the 
Fine Arts Building of the 
World's. Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago 

By George W. Maher 
Chairman, Municipal Art and 
Town Planning Committee, 
Illinois Chapter, AIA 


Notes. We remind that Maher actually 
attended the World's Columbian Expost- 
tion in 1893. And that Lorado Taft was a 
friend of Maher's extended family. 


To many who knew the World's Colum- 
bian Exposition, in 1893, the most nota- 
ble of the structures was the Fine Arts 
Building. Extended at the edge of a 
broad lagoon it presented an appearance 
of antique magnificence, which was 
heightened at night when the low dome 
and the shallow loggias were bathed in 
soft amber light from concealed sources. 
It is of a pure type of classic architecture 
(Greek in spirit) and has been pro- 
nounced by eminent authorities one of 
the most noteworthy buildings of its kind 
in the world. It possesses generous pro- 
portions, wide extent of facade and beau- 
ty of central dome effect which, com- 
bined with the refinement of architectur- 
al detail and sculpture, make it a most 
stately architectural conception and wor- 
thy of preservation for all time. It was 
designed by Charles B. Atwood, archi- 
tect, who was associated with Daniel H. 
Burnham, the directing architect of the 
World's Columbian Exposition. The cen- 
tral motif was suggested by Benard's 
"Grand Prix de Rome" drawing, but Mr. 
Atwood refined and changed the detail to 
pure Greek. He designed the balance of 
the structure in accord with the central 
motif, and produced a result unequaled 
since the days of Pericles. 
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It has been suggested in a general way 
that the building should be wrecked, 
since the Field Museum of Natural Histo- 
ry, which has been housed in this struc- 
ture since the close of the World's Fair, 
has been removed to its new home in 
Grant Park. The general impression has 


advantageously employed to serve would 
materially assist in making Chicago the 
art center of America. 


The report recommends that the entire 
exterior, including the statuary, be of wa- 
terproof Portland cement plaster, and 


and memories that affect thousands of 
people and whose inarticulate opinion 

the architects are glad to voice in the 

hope of preserving this historic structure. _ 


An interesting letter from Lorado Taft, “© 
dated November 25, 1920, explains the 


gained positive 
cre- need of a 
dence museum 
that the in Chica- 
building go for the 
is ina housing 
state of and per- 
disinte- petuating 
gration, of great 
due to works of 
the exte- art and 
rior ap- models 
pear- that at 
ance of certain 
the times are 
plaster — = : easily ob- 
work General View of the Fine Arts Building, Showing Lake Michigan Beyond tainable if 
and or- a place 


nament which, owing to its original tem- 
porary nature, is in a bad state of preser- 
vation. The facts, however, are that the 
building proper was not constructed as a 
temporary structure; the main walls are 
of solid brick and perfectly sound, and 
the foundations of brick and concrete 
and the entire structural features are in 
good condition. 


The Illinois Chapter, A.I.A., through its 
Municipal Art and Town Planning Com- 
mittee, and also in conjunction with the 
Illinois Society of Architects, has under- 
taken the responsibility of saving and 
perpetuating the building. They have 
submitted an expert report to the South 
Park Commissioners, covering in detail 
the cost of rehabilitating it and have also 
set forth the many purposes for which it 
may be used, among which might be 
mentioned a great community recreation- 
al and art center for social and educa- 
tional purposes; a branch museum for 
the Chicago Art Institute, which needs 
additional space, and an appropriate mu- 
seum for large architectural and sculptur- 
al casts and models that otherwise might 
be destroyed for lack of space and ac- 
commodations. In fact it might well be- 
come a great center for the Liberal Arts, 
and be a stimulus for creative and Amer- 
ican art in all of its various branches, in- 
clusive of music and the drama. The 
many art uses that this building could be 


that when restored the structure appear 
architecturally exactly the same as dur- 
ing the World's Fair period. The expert 
estimate for performing this work, inclu- 
sive of installing a heating plant, plumb- 
ing fixtures and new glass in the roof 
skylights, amounts to $1,640,000. The 
building as it stands today in Jackson 
Park occupies an approximate area of 4 3/ 
4 acres. It has a probable value of at least 
$3,000,000. It is estimated that it would 
cost considerably more than this amount 
to erect the structure today, but that on 
the other hand, there would be no sal- 
vage and an additional expensive for ad- 
justing and leveling the park grounds 
would have to be met. The architects’ 
committee is, therefore, assured that 
$1,640,000 for rehabilitating the structure 
is not extravagant, since the building 
could not be properly erected today for 
less than $10,000,000. 


The Illinois Chapter, A.I.A., is much 
encouraged by the interest that has 
been awakened in its efforts to save 
the building. The leading newspapers 
in press reports and editorials, and also 
the city's leading clubs and civic and 
social organizations have endorsed the 
proposed project of restoration. There 
seems to be a universal desire on the 
part of the public to save this noble 
building from destruction. Around it 
cluster, and are interwoven, sentiments 


can be provided for their installation. At 
the present time there are no facilities or 
storage spaces for such works of art in 
Chicago, and as a result the art heritage 
of the city is hampered;—pathetically so, 
since the important work referred to can- 
not be accommodated and much is nec- 
essarily destroyed. The opportunity to 
supply this need is within Chicago's 
grasp; the old Fine Arts Building when 
restored will adequately meet the de- 
mands and requirements, since it pos- 
sesses great size, height, skylight facili- 
ties and a satisfactory arrangement of 
plan. The building is located in an un- 
equaled situation, for it occupies a com- 
manding position in one of Chicago's 
most beautiful parks, in close proximity 
to Lake Michigan. When the proposed 
Lake Front improvement and great boule- 
vard links are completed this noble edi- 
fice, one of the most beautiful classical 
architectural structures in the world, will 
become a necessary unit in this gigantic 
municipal improvement. 


— 


The Fine Arts Building is perhaps the 

best known structure in Chicago. It is 

loved and revered by tens of thousands of 
people in America and abroad. It pos- 

sesses historic significance and sentiment 
that appeal to all and it is a culture asset “= 
that any city should be proud to possess. 
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Places 


Fresno, California 

Roger Bordeaux Taylor's history of the 
water tower concludes in this issue. It 
begins on page 18. 


Kenilworth, Illinois 

North Shore magazine (October 1999) pic- 
tured (as shown at right) the 1897 Rugby 
School football team. The school's build- 
ing {not shown) from 1893 has been at- 
tributed to Maher. Looking at this photo, 
we're wondering if Maher had something 
to do with the pavilion behind the team 
or the house in the distance {at left). 


» 


Kenilworth Historical Society. 


Madison, Wisconsin - Rugby School's football team in 1897. Photo, 
A recent "know your neighborhood" fea- 
ture in The Capital Times was about 
University Heights. Included was this: 
",.ow a historic district that contains 
many outstanding houses including na- 
tionally known Prairie style examples 
designed by Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis 

“Naullivan and George Maher." 
The Maher house is the Elliott 
House (1910). 


Mediamaii 


Portfolio, now 

Parts of one of Maher's client 
portfolios—rare objects indeed— 
are still at the Milwaukee An- 
tique Mall. Maher prepared 
these to promote his work. 


her Quarterly I came across an article cle, or if it is GWM quarterly article, 
about the Lake House on 828 Hutchinson _- which issue it's in? Also, I'm trying to 
St. At the end of the article there was a _—_ track down any information such as his- 
source listed 'A Brief Study of the WH. toric photos (or any other information 
Lake Residence," by Eugene Greinzer, available) about the drawing room fire- 
April 5, 1987. Could you please tell me _ place that would help me to determine 
where I might obtain a copy of this arti | what it originally looked like." My re- 


email, September 

From a researcher in Kalamazoo, 
' Michigan. Inquiries about the 

Stone House (1909, demolished), 

with followup from me on the 

Woodworth (1893, demolished) 

and Stone houses. — 


“Letter, September 27 
From Elk Grove, Illinois. 
"While reading the April-June 
1994 issue of the George W. Ma- 


Lake House, Chicago. Living room fireplace. Photo, Inland Architect, October 1905. 
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sponse: 1 sent a copy of the article 
and went to the University of Wis- 
consin's Kohler art library where 
a great new copy machine, with 
capability of enlargements 100s of 
times of original size, dispersed 
blowups of a page from the Octo- 
ber 1905 issue of Inland Archi- 
tect. One of the blowups is on the 
preceding page. The glass mosaic 
fireplace surround was gone from 
the Lake House, which dates to 
1904 and is in Chicago, the last 
time I visited. I'm wondering if 
this inquiry was about reconstruc- 
tion. Hoping so. 


Letter, October 15 

From a reader in Chicago. "This 
‘Chicago correspondent’ writes, 
this time, because he has focused 
on what you wrote of Arthur 
Leach in the July-September is- 
sue. Reading it caused me to look 
in the three issues of Marquis 
"Who's Who in Chicago’ that I 
have at hand, and I found the en- 
closed in the 1926 edition, on a 
man who was, I suspect, a brother 
of Arthur Leach and that brother's 
son. I have, also, looked at the 
1936 edition; from its entries, I 
read between the lines that Ferry 
William Leach and his firm were 
casualties of the Crash of 1929." 
My response: The-grandson of Fer- 
ry Leach lives in Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, and we're checking with him 
about the relationship between Ferry and 
Arthur Leach. Ferry's daughter Isabel 
was a friend of Philip Maher. 


Letter, November 6 

From a sometime reader and Maher ho- 
meowner in St. Davids, Pennsylvania. 
"Thanks for the int.(eresting) Oak Park 
House Art.(icle) designed by Maher. 
Never knew he was so famous and to 
think 3 houses in St. Davids are by him. 
They are well built. Our needs a lot of 
though. Just repaired pipes & hot water 
heater in cellar—original windows on 3rd 
floor OK except one." 


TV, November 8 

Philip Maher's Illinois Automobile Club 
building (1936) on South Michigan Ave- 
nue appeared as backdrop and set on a 
Showtime program called "American 


Philip Maher's Mabry Court apeing. 
Photo, Chicago Historical Society. Be 


ange = 


Dream in the 20th Century: The Ameri- 
can Tapestry." One of the people from 
the Chicago Defender newspaper, which 
now owns the building, was pictured in a 
room full of segmental arches—George 
Maher's main motif interpreted by his 
son. Philip wasn't mentioned. 


email, November 30 

From Chicago. "Am doing research on 
Philip Maher (son?) and 6 townhouses he 
built on top of bldg at 600 block of N 
Michigan Ave in Chicago in 20's. Can 
you provide any help?" He wrote that 
he's considering writing an article for 
Chicago magazine about Malabry Court 
and the six rowhouses on its roof. He be- 
lieves these should be landmarked but 
may not be because they are hidden from 
public view. My response: I sent infor- 
mation, including an advertisement from 


1926, Chicago. 
y low, rowhouse atop 
it. Excuse punchholes. Photo, Chicago Tribune. 


Stone magazine from the late 
1920s and portions of Philip Ma- 
her's autobiography about his 
work on North Michigan. Malabry 
Court was a 1926 remodeling of an 
older building. It once housed 
Saks Fifth Avenue and is now a 
shoe store. Malabry is named for a 
French chateau. Which should 
have been okay with Philip. 
"French" was Philip's favored ref- 
erence. 


email, December 1 
From New York. "I'm a grad stu- 
dent in architectural history at the 
City University of New York and 
am in the midst of researching 
Maher's design of Frederick T. 
Gates house in Montclair, NJ. I'm 
trying to find a date on the Leach 
house. Was this project before or 
after house in Montclair. Also, I 
have exhausted all known resources 
in terms of identifying how Gates 
sought Maher to do his home. I 
mean, I can conclude that Maher's 
reputation as a premier architect of 
domestic dwellings was a motiva- 
tion behind Gates' choice but do 
you know of anything conclusive or 
definitive? Thanks for any insight 
you can offer." My response. I sent 
the date for the Leach House, and 
suggested that Maher's relationship 
with Gates may have started with 
club memberships in Chicago. 


email, December 6 

From a reader in Crystal Lake, Illinois. 
"512 Grant Street is still on the market in 
Wausau... Agent is Yvonne Prey with 
REMAX in Wausau." My response: The 
house is the 
Stewart House 
(1906), which 
is a fine exam- 
ple of Maher's 
elaborated mo- 
tif-rhythm 
idea. Segmen- 
tal arches and 
tulips abound. 
It certainly 
deserves an- 
other good 
owner. 


Stewart House window. 
Photo, GWMQ. 


ed 


—-_ 
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Letter, December 14 
From the Village of Glencoe, a copy of a 


letter for John Kuhnen, owner of Maher's 


Jeffrey House (1910 or 1911). 


The Glencoe Historic Preservation 
Commission has learned that you 
have intended to sell 810 Greenleaf to 
a developer who intends to tear it 
down. As you are aware, the home is 
the work of renowned architect 
George Maher and is considered ar- 
chitecturally significant. It is also our 
understanding that there is another 
family interested in purchasing the 
home with the intent to preserve it. 
As you may remember, the potential 
demolition of your home caused an 
outcry within the community several 
months ago, and we certainly expect 
a reoccurrence with this latest news. 
We hope we could aid you in finding 
a way to sell to the local family and 
keep the home standing. 


As always, the Commission is willing 
to talk to you and any potential buyer 
of the property to discuss alternatives 
to demolition. We encourage you to 
contact Commissioner Patrick 
O'Rourke at 847-835-3600 to discuss 
this further. We think we together can 
find an option that would allow you to 
recover the most for your sale and 
keep the house standing. 


Jeffrey House, built 1910 or 1911, Glencoe, Illinois. GWMQ photo. 


My response: The Jeffrey House should 
remain where it is. Tear-down is an aw- 
ful thing (we're seeing it in all too many 
places) and should be opposed in this in- 
stance by those who appreciate Maher's 
work and by everyone concerned about 


Jeffrey House windows. GWMQ. 


their community history and architectur- 
al heritage. We can imagine, all too easi- 
ly, that there is a market for the house's 
art glass windows. But they should stay 
in the place they were meant for. 


This house was for a prominent and im- 
portant Glencoe building contractor. John 
Jeffrey worked for Maher and for many 
others. 


I'm writing to John Kuhnen (60 South 
Rand Road, Lake Zurich, Illinois 60047} 
and urge you to write him, too. Urge him 
to sell to people who will live in the 
house and care for it. 


a 
Wore events... 


See calendar back page 


Some of these exhibitions should 
include Maher. 


Through February 27. “At the 
End of the Century: 100 Years of 
Architecture," Includes, from Chi- 
cago, Burnham, Holabird & Roche, 
Louis Sullivan, Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Marion Mahony Griffin. Conceived 
at Museum of Contemporary Art, 
Los Angeles. Museum of Contem- 
porary Art, Chicago. Tel 312-280- 
2660. email www.mcachicago.org 


Through February 27. "F.W 
Godwin: Aesthetic Movement Ar- 
chitect and Designer." Godwin, _ 
who died in 1886 at 53, a precursor 
for progressive architecture. 150 
works. Bard Graduate Center for 
Studies in the Decorative Arts, New 
York. 


Through March 26. “A Century of 
Design, Part I." 40 objects from 
1900-25. Arts and crafts, art nou- 
veau, art deco. Includes Wright, 
Tiffany. Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York. s 


WORLD 
WIDE WEB 


@ archfilms.com Woman's Ath- 
letic Club. 

e Chicago landmarks. 

@ fresno.edu George W. Maher 
biography. 

® George Maher in Gary, Indi- 
ana. Steve Spicer takes you to the 
beach, to a Gary, Indiana, site, to 
Maher Quarterly for subscrip- 
tions. , 

@ oprf.com Pleasant Home 
Foundation, Oak Park, Illinois. 
@ Wausau. Woodson House. 

® Winona National. Photos and 
art of Maher's bank. 


Use your search engine to find more sites 
mentioning "George W Maher” 
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The Journal of the Fresno City and County Historical Society 


Fresno’s Historic Water Tower 
Myths of the Origins of Its Design and Functions — Part Two 


Introduction - 

This is the second part of a 
two-part article on the history 
of Fresno’s 1894 water tower. 
Part one, which appeared in 
the spring 1998 issue of 
Fresno Past & Present, dis- 
cussed the differences between 
the original plans and the com- 
pleted structure and intro- 
duced various people involved 
in the design and construction 
of the water tower. 

Part two elaborates on the 
person and works of architect 
George Washington Maher 
and discusses the probable 
model for the Fresno Water 
Tower. 


Fresno’s Historic Water 
Tower 

The most interesting aspect 
of the history of the Fresno Wa- 
ter Tower is the long-held notion 
that because the architect, 
George Washington Maher, was 
from Chicago, his model for 
Fresno’s water tower was the fa- 
mous Chicago Water Tower on 
Michigan Avenue in the heart of 
that city. 


The proposed use of the lower part of Fresno’s water 
tower for a library is part fact and part fiction. The original 
drawings clearly show that the architect’s intention was to 
provide a significant library structure. The great cathedral- 
like space beneath the water storage tank seemed adequate 


Fresno Water Tower, 1994. Photograph: Roger B. Taylor 


By Roger Bordeaux Taylor 


in size and would make good 
use of an otherwise empty 
space. Emphasis on the library 
function is indicated by the 
architect’s drawing titled “Li- 
brary and Water Tower for 
Fresno, Cal.” 

It is a myth that the famous 
Chicago Water Tower was a 
structure that stored water or 
had a library component. The 
fact is that this water tower is 
an ornate standpipe and at no 
time was capable of storing 
water. It is approximately one 
hundred feet tall, and its upper 
part, the shaft, is about twelve 
feet in diameter. It has a distinc- 
tive design in a Romanesque, for- 
tress-like style. It never was 
designed as a library space. 

The fact is that in looks and 
function the Fresno Water 
Tower is not at all like the Chi- 
cago Water Tower. The Chi- 
cago Water Tower is built with 
large, rough-faced stone for its 
square base, and the upper shaft 
is faced with brick, octagonal in 
shape and topped with a copper 


: dome. 


What then is the real source 


of the design of Fresno’s water tower? 

The author is indebted to historian George Ronald White 
of Chicago for the answer to this question. The most prob- 
able model for Maher’s design is the 1890 Wasserturm of 
Worms, Germany, located on the Rhine River near Heidel- 


odd 


berg. The design of the Worms, Germany, water tower was 
published in the German publication Centralblatt der 
Bauverwaltung in 1892. 

The contract to design the Fresno Water Tower was 
awarded in a competition. This opportunity would have in- 
volved the architect August Bauer as a director of the bank 
which had connections to real estate development in the San 
Joaquin Valley around Fresno. The entrance to the Fresno 
Water Tower looks somewhat like a drawing in the student 
sketchbook of Heinrich (Henry) W. Hill, Bauer’s partner. 
The German publication would have been available to them. 

Maher had close ties to the Bauer-Hill firm and appren- 
ticed under August Bauer. 

The author visited Worms, Germany, in 1996 and saw the 
historic water tower there. The centennial booklet of the 
water tower describes the tower and the city of Worms. 
Numerous water towers have a similar general shape, espe- 
cially European civic-owned water towers built since 1890. 
They are truly artistic and add to the beauty of the commu- 
nity, whereas most civic water towers in the United States, 
of the same vintage, are utilitarian and unattractive. 

~ The Worms Water Tower and the Fresno Water Tower 
have many similar characteristics. The general shape and 
proportions are close, although the Worms tower is some- 
what larger because it was built to serve a city of 30,000 
people while Fresno’s population was about 11,000 in 1894. 

The use of stone and brick, the conical roof, oriel turret, 
the large round window in the front, the three-part round 
topped windows above the entrance, the 


professor at the Technical University of Darmstadt. 

The author also has located or seen other beautifully de- 
signed water towers in the Netherlands and the United States. 
While in the Netherlands in 1997, I chanced to find a 1901 
water tower in the town of Schoonhoven (near Rotterdam) 
which is an ornate Victorian-Gothic style. It is still function- 
ing as a water tower and also has space for offices and a 
museum in its base. 

Riverside, Illinois, Water Tower 

Riverside is a suburb of Chicago. Its water tower was 
designed by William LeBaron Jenny in 1871, the year of the 
great fire. It is described as Swiss Gothic style, combining 
brick, stone, and wood, with a conical top. It is included within 
Riverside’s Historic National Landscape District. 

Scituate, Massachusetts, Water Tower 

Another water tower of note is located in Scituate, Mas- 
sachusetts, near Boston. Mrs. Thomas W. Lawson, in 1902, 
gazed across the lawn of the Lawson mansion, 
‘Dreamwood,” and asked her husband if she would have to 
look at the town’s ugly metal water tank for the rest of her 
life. Mr. Lawson, known as the “copper king,” sent an archi- 
tect abroad to sketch ideas for a cover-up. When the archi- 
tect returned with drawings of romantic towers on Germany’s 
Rhine River, Lawson had him design what became known 
as Lawson’s Tower. The result was a shingle clad tower 
with a cone-shaped roof and dormer windows, one of which 
has a clock in it. The stairway is circular and enclosed. One 
wonders if the architect saw the tower in Worms. In 1975 


Water towers of architec- 
tural interest are rare. 
These four are in that 
select group, along with 
Fresno’s landmark tower. 


Chicago, Illinois 


balcony on the front above the entrance, 
corbelling around the section containing the 
tank, a fancy ornament on the peak of the 
roof, a flared base, other smaller round win- 


5 s y (Photographs and 
dows, a spiral staircase, a double door en PEP i oeanyiroe ny ie 
trance, and molding surround enclosing the author) 


windows on the front, 
are shared character- 
istics. 

The Worms tower 
was designed by Karl 
Hofmann (1856- 
1933), an important 
German architect and 
city planner. He de- 
signed and built hos- 
pitals, schools, indus- 
trial buildings, and 
bridges. His design 
trademark was the 
use of spires. His most 
famous work is the 
great Romanesque- 
style cathedral in 
Worms. He was city 
planner for Worms, 
1889-97, and then a 


Riverside, Illinois 


there was a campaign to re-shingle Lawson’s Tower, which 
cost $300,000. 
Westtown Township, Pennsylvania, Water Tower 

A much more elaborate, although smaller, water tower 
than Fresno’s is the one in Westtown Township, Pennsylva- 
nia. It was designed by T. Romey Williamson, c. 1880. This 
Victorian style is also evocative of styles found in the Rhine 
River area. It has been restored and is now the town’s civic 
symbol. 

The round tower with the cone-shaped roof of Fresno’s 
water tower was not an unfamiliar sight in Fresno in 1894. 
History books of Fresno reveal many examples of oriel tur- 
rets, bay windows, and conical roofs. Fresno provided a num- 
ber of examples of this style, such as the 1890 Fresno High 
School, the 1889 Central Pacific railroad depot, the George 
Roeding residence, the Marcus Pollasky residence, the Frank 
Prescott residence, and the Fidelity Bank building. 

The Chicago and Fresno water towers may have a com- 
monality if plans are carried out for Fresno’s water tower to 
house the visitor information center of the Convention and 
Visitors Bureau. Chicago’s water tower is a tourist attrac- 
tion and has been a visitor center for a number of years. 

Regardless of the source of its design, the Fresno Water 
Tower stands as a rare monument in the western United 
States and one of only a few in the entire country. In his 
Fresno project, Geo. W. Maher made a utilitarian function 
an object of beauty. It has survived more than one hundred 
years as a symbol of Fresno’s civic pride. It also was Fresno’s 
first structure to be listed on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. 


Worms, Germany. >" 


Scituate, Massachusetts 


George Washington Maher 
Geo. W. Maher was born in 
Mill Creek, West Virginia, De- 


attended public schools. 

At the age of thirteen, in 1878, 
Maher began the study of archi- 
Se angiae tecture in the Chicago office of 
Z architects August Bauer and 
Heinrich (Henry) W. Hill. At that 
time few architects were trained 
in universities; most were ap- 
prenticed with established archi- 
tects. Maher completed his stud- 
ies in the office of Joseph Lyman 
Silsbee, and then studied in Eu- 
rope. 

Maher’s “Baukiistmeister” (professional architect to 
whom he was apprenticed) was August Bauer, the German- 
American architect who won the open competition to design 
and build the new city-county hall for Chicago and Cook 
County, Illinois. Maher began his apprenticeship when Bauer 
and Hill were building the courthouse replacement for the 
temporary city hall. 

In 1885 Geo. W. Maher, listing himself as an “architec- 
tural draughtsman,” opened an office on the top floor of the 
Lakeside Press Building in Chicago. 

An adjacent studio housed the office of Joseph Lyman 
Silsbee and E. Arthur Kent. As Kent was increasingly oc- 
cupied by projects in his native city of Buffalo, New York, 
the young Maher assumed the duties of drafts- 
man and production manager. The Silsbee cli- 
ents were primarily wealthy individuals seeking 
suburban homes built of wood and stone. A com- 
mercial client was the Illinois Telephone Com- 
pany for which Maher prepared the renderings. 

According to historian George Ronald White 
of Chicago, Maher taught proper architectural 
rendering to the new junior drafting room boy 
lately arrived from Wisconsin, a student at the 
Chicago Athenaeum named Frank Lloyd Wright. 

The Lakeside Press Building included the of- 
fices of its architect, William LeBaron Jenny, 
where Louis Sullivan was a draftsman. In 1885, 
Jenny built the first fireproof, steel-skeleton el- 
evator office building, a twelve-story skyscraper, 
for the Home Insurance Company. Jenny also 
designed a Swiss Gothic style-water tower in 
1871 for the Chicago suburb of Riverside. The 
general shape and proportions of this water 
tower are similar to the 1894 Fresno water 
tower. 

To be a bona fide architect at that time, the 
student had to make a cogent presentation of 
his original ideas. Geo. W. Maher offered “Origi- 


George W. Maher, the 
designer of the Fresno 
Water Tower, in an 1890 
photograph. Courtesy of 
the author. 


cember 25, 1864. The family later ~~ 
moved to Indiana where Georgeta 


Pleasant Home in Oak Park, Illinois, was designed by Geo. W. 
Mather and built in 1897. Today it houses the offices of the Oak 
Park Historical Society. (Photograph courtesy of the author) 
nality in Architecture,” published in the journal Inland Archi- 
tect in 1887, in which he made a plea for indigenous Ameri- 
can architecture rather than continued imitation of traditional 
formats of foreign origins, to better meet the needs of the 
American client. Maher continued to promote this theory 
throughout his career. He was able to exercise originality in 
many of his works, occasionally yielding, however, to cli- 
ents’ wishes for the Colonial, Classical, or Tudor styles. 

Geo. W. Maher left Silsbee’s firm in 1888 to set up his 
own practice, at the age of twenty-three. Maher was mak- 
ing something of himself as a theoretician. His particular in- 

erest was how to make a house look substantial, and he 
lectured frequently on ways to increase the effect of mas- 
siveness and solidity of design. 

Many architects of the period employed the services of 
artists and interior decorators to complete their projects. 
Maher, however, often designed every element of a project, 
whether commercial, institutional or residential—such ele- 
ments as light fixtures, hardware, fireplace furnishings, stained 
glass windows, stenciled decoration, wallpaper and carpets, 
silverware, and other dining service. 

One of Maher’s design characteristics was the thorough 
use of the motif and rhythm system. He 
would repeat a special shape such as the 
front door, its window(s), its surround, 
other windows, interior archways, stair 
railings, roof lines, pergolas, wainscoting, 
fireplaces, niches, light sconces, mirrors, 
and cabinets. He once even designed a 
piano case to fit a particular plan. A shape 
he used often was the segmented arch, 
and a decorative element he often used was stylized flowers 
such as poppy, hollyhock, and rose. 

By 1889 the bulk of Maher’s work was for finer houses 


Poppy motif, a 
Maher design. 


™ in Edgewater-on-the-Lake Michigan, a suburb north of Chi- 


cago and near Evanston. Later his work ranged from Chi- 
cago to Minneapolis and beyond—in fourteen states includ- 
ing California. In addition to the Fresno Water Tower, Ma- 
her designed the 1905 residence for Edmund Blinn, at 160 


Oakland Avenue in Pasadena. The home is now occupied 
by the Women’s City Club of Pasadena. One of the club 
members recently donated $500,000 for its restoration. 

Early clients of Geo. W. Maher were often from the 
German-American community which he had served while 
an apprentice with Bauer and while working with Silsbee. 
Other clients were from his Presbyterian church. Maher’s 
success was aided by a number of well connected associa- 
tions-the Chicago Athletic Association, the Union League, _ 
and the Republican party. Richard W. Sears of Sears and 
Roebuck was one of his clients. 

Maher’s early projects included Hyde Park, 1889-92, with 
Silsbee; housing near the World’s Columbian Exposition for 
Alexander Shumann (thirteen houses, one hotel, and an apart- 
ment house); Kenilworth Company, a planned community 
north of Chicago beginning in 1890, with Silsbee, W. 
Edbrooke, and F. P. Burnham, architects; Edgewater, a model 
town begun in 1886, located on the electric railway; Rogero 
Park, on the route of the steam railroad; Buena Park, real 
estate interests, 1897-1913; North Edgewater, 1894; 
Kenwood, north of Hyde Park, 1896. 

One of Maher’s most famous residential projects is John 
Farson’s home, Pleasant Home, in Oak Park, 1897. Inland 
Architect printed this description at the time of its construc- 
tion: “...a handsome Colonial residence, 90 feet by 92 feet in 
size, Roman pressed brick with stone trimmings and a tile 
roof, interior finished in mahogany, birch, maple, and quar- 
ter-sawed oak, the best of nickel-plated plumbing, specially 
designed mantels, sideboards, cabinets, buffets, and consoles, 
gas and electric [light] fixtures, hot water heating...It is lo- 
cated on seventeen acres. Farson became village mayor and 
the grounds about his home were open to the public.” This 
home has the typical Prairie-style features: rectangular box, 
smooth facade, banded windows, large roof overhang, hipped 
roof, massive porch pillars. 

During the early years of Maher’s practice, in the 1890s, 
he used the half-timber art in a German style for houses in 
Edgewater and Buena Park, but in 1907 he adapted unique 
exterior timber elements in the Kenilworth community hall 
and library. It was during the first decade of the twentieth 
century that Geo. W. Maher achieved professionally the pin- 
nacle of popularity for his style of indigenous American ar- 
chitecture. 

Maher was president of the Illinois chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects in 1918. He was joined in the 
practice of architecture by his son, Phillip, in 1922. 

Geo. W. Maher died in 1926. His work lives on in cities 
and towns across the Upper Midwest—and in a water tower 
in Fresno. 


Roger Bordeaux Taylor is vice chairman of the Fresno 
County Landmarks Commission, historian for the First 
Presbyterian Church of Fresno, and a member of a num- 
ber of historical associations. He teaches a local history 
class at Clovis Adult School. 


Exhibi- 
tions. 


Continuing. "Chica- 
go Arts 1870-1930." 
Includes an art glass 
window with poppy 
motif from Winton 
House (1905-06, de- 
molished), Wausau, 
Wisconsin. Chicago 
Historical Society, 
Clark Street at North 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Through January 2. 
“Arthur Wesley Dow 
and American Arts 
and Crafts." Works 
by this designer and 
teacher, Georgia 
O'*Keeffe, others. 


Through August 2. 
"Leading the Simple 
Life: the Arts and 
Crafts Movement in 
Britain, 1880-1910. 100 
objects. The Wolfso- 
nian-Florida Interna- 
tional University, Mi- 
ami Beach. - 


Events 


December 4. "Kenil- 
worth Christmas Tree 
Party." Music, refresh- 
ments. For Kenilworth 
Historical Society mem- 
bers. 3-5 p.m. In Philip 
Maher's Stuart Memorial 
Building, 415 Kenilworth 
Avenue, Kenilworth, Illi- 
nois. 


December 31. "A Tale 
of Two Centuries. An 
Historic New Year's Eve 
Celebration!" At Pleas- 
ant Home (1893), 217 
Home Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois. Info 708- 
383-2654. 


February 18-20. Grove 
Park Inn Arts & Crafts 
Conference. Not neces- 
sarily a Maher event, 
but related. Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, North 
Carolina. Info 800-438- 
0050 or 828-252-2711. 
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(i Tale of Two Cegnturigs 
Ain Tlistorie New Year’s Eve Celebration! 
CP OS 
Historic Pizasant Home 
217 Tome Avenug * Oak Park, Illinois - 


SAVE THE DATE | 


Peeember 31, 1999 


f& The evenins’s festivities will include: <& 


Cocktail & hors d’ogurves * Catered dinner + Open bar * Daneing 
Champagne toast + Tlorsag-drawn carriagg ridges * Silent auction 
Projgssional photographer ¢ Tours of historic Pigasant tlome 


Pigasg look for your invitation in the mail! 
$75 per person « reservations will be required 
For morg information eall 703.583.2654 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company mine shaft houses, Ishpeming, Michigan. From almost anywhere 
in town, see the pyramidion tops of Maher's shaft houses (1919) shaped from poured concrete. 


Farson House, “Pleasant Home” (1897-99), 217 Home Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. Hours: 1-4 p.m., 
Thursday-Sunday. Guided tours at 1, 2 and 3 p.m., $4 for adults, $3 students. Thursday free. 


Lightner Museum. Collection includes several windows and onyx fireplace surround with glass 
mosaic from Patten House (1901, demolished), Evanston, Illinois. King Street, St. Augustine, Flor- 
ida. 


Marquette Park, Gary, Indiana. Two Maher build- 


ings, his innovative concrete block, open-air bath- 
house of 1921, the Miller Beach Recreation Build- 


ing (1923). Geo. W. Maher Quarterly® 
Milwaukee Art Museum, 750 North Lincoln Me- Volume 9, re aod 4. Four issues 
morial Drive. Flatware designed by Maher for the annually. 1999 index early 2000. 
King House (191 1-12) called “Rockledge” near Wi- Donald M. Aucutt, editor 
nona, Minnesota. 413 Jackson Street, Sauk City, Wis- 
wed 2 (1881-83), 40 East Erie Street consin 53538. Tél 608-643-0113. ¢ 

ee ee oe Pilel ada ese ae e-mail: waterstreet@lycosmail.com. 
Chicago. Hours: 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Monday-Saturday. WWW: i ws ® 
In 1900 Maher remodeled the picture gallery into a ; : http://userpages.itis.com/don- 
trophy room. Changes include hanging Tiffany john/maher.htm1 
light fixture. 

Subscription $25 for 1999 calendar 

Swift Hall (1907-09), Northwestern University, year. ©1999. ISSN 1084-3469. 


Evanston, Illinois. Classroom building. 
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University Building (1907), 601 Davis Street, Evan- Sie ee 
ston, Illinois. View lobby, second floor. for this calendar. 
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